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is not only a song; it is a creed ag well, to the 
great majority of the fréedmen. In the ‘South’ 
they seal the Bible to the slaves, they hide the 
form and scales of justice from the eyes, the 

keep the wordsof the Declaration of Independ- 


Brown died for them, that on the way to the 
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We reprint the following tribute, by a colored 
man, tothe character of John Brown, of Har- 


per’s Ferry: 

Mr. Crairwan, Lapigs aND GENTLEMEN :— 
When | was invited to take part in the proceed 
ings of this evening I accepted the invitation 


my personal acquaintance with the martyr, the 
anniversary of whose death we celebrate, and 
the reverence which I entertain for his charac- 
ter. | remember well the second and last time 
that I ever saw the glorious old man as being 
one of the most solemnly impressive hours of 


| 


with the liveliest satisfaction, both hecause of ; 


scaffold he stooped to kiss a coloredjchild ; that 
| his dying testimony was, that he was ‘of inf- 
| nitely more tse to the cause in giving his dife’ 
| for it, thanyhe eoald bo apy other :way,~ has 
| brought to.their knowledge, by @ living imper, 
sonation, God’s great declaration, that he 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth. Olé Virginia; 
which put him to death, was the first 
the slave states to realize, andno doubt will be 
the last to recover from, the devastation of war; 
| but she has also been (unwillingly it py ow 
| the first and largest contributor of col 
| troops who are fighting to overthrow the system 
which John Brown gave his life to attack, 
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ence from theirears; but the fact. that John | 
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‘The Descendants of Mam the Su- 
perior Race.—No. 1. 








BY REV. 3. ©. BECKWITH. 


Senstor Sumner once seid that when he was 
laboring, years ago, against the “‘ fivefold bar- 
barism of slavery,’’ he frequently received let- 


has | ers from varions parts of the country, clergy, 


and Jaity asking him if he was not fighting 
against God? The reason for the inquiry was 


among | that.the writers believed that, by au inspired 


curse, Noah had devoted the descendants of 
| Ham to a position inferier to that given to the 
descendants of Shem and Japheth, and conse- 
quently it was the will of God that colored 
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ee 


| Phepician worship still remain, and some of| » 


the pecple still render asort of worship to the 
supposed Deity, their ideas coming down quite 
clearly from Canaan. Other monuments of like 
origin found in Ireland seem clearly to prove 
the origin of the people to have been Pheni- 
cian, and consequently, that they are descen- 
‘dants of Canaan. Well, the Irish, especially 
of Celtic or Milesian or..Phenician origin, are 
to this day laborers for others, That is clearly 
true in this country. Emigrants from that 
country s¢em to aim at being laborers—hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in a different 
sense from the German or any other nationality. 
| And the idea has been advanced that here the 
carse pronounced upon Oanaan rests, indi- 
cating that by nature or ‘by Providence the 
Irish are servants. 
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17, 1870. 
ot let a Radical vote until about two o'clock, 
; when Charley Hudson got upon a stump and 
, Said no, man could vote unless he had paid his _ pti 
| taxes; +He then got down, and bend nearly Henry Jackson, of company K, of the 4th 
every white man there went around to the col- regiment United States colored troops, was 
| ored voters, and told them that if they would wounded September 20, 1864, by the bursting 
| vote the Democrat ticket their tax was paid. of a shell at Dutch Gap, Virginia, and brought 
| I offered my ticket, and they said my tax was to the United States General Hospital, Fortress 
| hot paid, and if I put in my ticket they would | Monroe, October 2d, with one arm. and a leg 
| put me in jail, and send me to the penitentiary.- | off above the knee. Possessing a heroic spirit 
| I had already agreed with « white man, who | and a vigorous, sound constitution, he seemed 
owed me $50, tu pay my tax, and he said he/ to get along very well for. a while, and bade 
| had done it, but when I found him,and he found | fair to recover ; (but the severe shock of the 
| what was the matter, he said he had nct paid | rebel shell, and the cutting off his limbs, at 
| it. They demanded $4.50 poll-tax, and I paid | last proved too much for him.) We visited 
it and put in my vote. They were determined | him very often, and as we approaohed him one 
that I should not vote, and I was determined day, lying on his bed, and began to talk to him 








A Colored Soldier’s Prayer. 
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BY BILLINGSLEE. 


my life.. J had been invited to take part in a) 
seeret ———e. ped a ans 7 of the — ' conviction in a pure soul has ey “ — 
ow , RO; SOC“ s wi . 1 for the mos 
tien af country where I then was, respecting | rs gp Bing a aa sponalons aut’ iin 
the enterprise which ended in the death of John {00 slavery and freedom the battle’ is..the 
Brown, and which began the death of slavery. ; : 
__ It was in 1858, in a weetern city f the Raion sincerity und the stone of truth, will be more 
States, — vweerd we Dae ‘tAwratial than a match for the skillful warrior and his 
Our merge Sere 68 8 ; 0 lerous weapons. 
a part, to redeem Kansas from the murderous age po iniatie 
control of the border ruffians and the terrible | nei 
curse of slavery. Jobn Brown and one or two | #emPtom Normal and: Indmetridl Snotiinta, 


of his white followers were present. 


Thus has it ever been, Mr. Chairman ; lofty 


ir aren 34 a4 © «? 
It is within the capes, and not far from the” 


' Lord’s; and the youth who brings the sling of | 


people should be the servants of the whites. 
Hence to contend, as Sumner did, that they 
should have equal privileges with other men, 
was to contend against the expressed will of 
the Creator, was fighting against God! 

With sentiments like these, men, professing 
to be philanthropists, and believing in Christ, 
justified themselves while holding men in the 
most abject slavery—some of them concluding 
that.they were ‘doing od service,’’ putting 


But whether this be true or not, we have 
fully shown from the Scriptures themselves 
that no curse was pronounced by the patriarch 
upon Ham, and from subsequent history it is 
difficult to show that his anathemy took effect, 
unless as just indicated. We are, therefore, 
free to go forward and show what has been the 
actual position of the descendants of Ham. 
The fitst history to which reference will be 
made fs to Genesis 10, where there is a short ac- 





| that I w8uld vote for Grant anyway, as I was 
the president of the club. They told me if I 
| would vote for Seymour and Blair I need not 
pay my taxes. After I had got in my vote, I 
took all my Grant tickets and scattered them 
among the crowd, and told my club they need 
not try to vote, it would do no good, Grant 
would be elected without Schley county, and 
we all went home. 
‘Last spring we built a school-house, and 
hired a white lady to teach our school for seve- 


about the goodness of God and the love of 
Christ, big tears rushed to his eyes and rolled 
down his sable cheeks most profusely. Pre- 
sently, with his soul deeply sfirred, he began to 
shake so violently that we were afraid he would 
burt his wounds. But he shook on, and with 
the deepest emotions and earnestness began to 
pray, ‘‘ Lord have mercy on me,” “Lord have 
merey On me.”’ 

Having repeatedly uttered this earnest peti- 


The proceedings were begun with prayer ; a 
weapon which, under the direction of John 
Browh’'s faith, became more potent than the 
pike in the hands of his followers. 

After prayer, the noble old man arose to his 
feet to unfold to the company his pene They 
were stated with great candor, illustrated at 
some length, and with peculiar plainness ; but 
though submitted with his usual modesty, they 
were defended with tremendous conviction. 

“I design,” said he, “tq make a few mid- 
night raids upon the plantations, to give those 
who are willing among the slaves the oppor- 
tunity of joining us, or escaping; and it mat- 
ters little whether we begin with many or few. 
Having done this for two or three times until 


the neighborhood becomes alarmed, and the | 


generality of the slaves encouraged, we will re- 
tire to the fastnesses of the Alleghdyy moun- 
tains, and ever and anon strike unexpected, 
though bloodless, blows upon the old dominion ; 
in the meantime sending the slaves, who desire 
to go, to the North. We shall by this means 
conquer without bloodshed, awaken the slaves 
to the possibility of escape, and frighten the 
slaveholders into a desire to get rid of slavery.”’ 
When he toek his seat the colored men, with 
one consent, opposed his plans. For any con- 
siderable body of men to aubsist in the moun- 


| spot where the “ «st slaves brought to this coun: | 


try were landeu. It is where General Butler 
first refused to deliver up the fugitives, calling 
them “ contraband of war,’’ and where a city 
| of refuge was provided, to which they thronged 
by boat loads’ and wagon loads, and in cara- 
vans, and were housed and fed by the Govern- 
ment. It was here, too, that the first school 
for freedmen was established. It was the site 
of the hospital barracks of MeClellan’s and 
| Grant’s armies, where fifteen thousand sick and 
wounded were under treatment ht one time, and 
the farm connected with the Institutte includes 
the United States cemetery, containing the 
| bodies of nearly six thousand United States 
| soldiers, together with the granite monument 


' to these martyrs in thecanse of freedom, which 
is in full view from the Institute. Not far dis« 
| tant is seen the flag of Fortress Monroe, and 
| it is within sight of the spot where the battle 
| was fought between the Monitor and the Mer- 
| rimac. 
The location has also advantages as regards 
' conveniénee, economy, and the coast. «It is ae- 
' cessible by water, and so by the cheapest pos- 
' sible transportation, from the whole region of 


| the Chesapeake Bay, of the Potomac, York, 


ard James rivers, and of the Pamlico and ‘Al- 
























































































































































































tains was, in their estimation, impossible ; and bemarle Sounds, a region including “@ colored 
to attempt to get slaves to the North by means | population which has been, if it be.not now, | 
of frequent raids rather than by the under- | Of greater relative density than any other. 
ground railway, was scouted as foolish and With a steamboat landing on the farm, it has | 
feared go be disastrous. That the slayes were ready access to the principal seaboard cities of | 
ready for such a movement was doubted, aud the North, both as markets and as ‘sourees of 
that the money to carry on the work would he *upply. It is also relatively beautiful, having | 
fortheoming, was denied. These opposing ar- ‘he advantages of sea breeze and opportunitier | 
guments were put forth with deference to the | for sea bathing. The place was, indeed, form- 
old man’s judgment, and respect for his feel-  etly the seat of a large female seminary, and 
ings as well as his character ; and to my mind | Wa8 4 summer fesort for health and'recreation, 
they were put*forth with consummate ability | As has-been said, this was the site of the first | 
and conclusive force. school for fteedmen, and here the Butler school 
I did ‘not then understand the secret of his | is still kept in the large building originally | 
infatuation, but I learned itsome wonths after. built for it on the premises, und is taught by | 
When he lay bleeding and helpless at-Harper's Pupils from the Institute. This, however, did | 
Ferry, his spirit rising in the grandeur of its ot involve the idea of the Institute as a Nor- | 
calmness above the wreck of his enterprise, his | mal School anda  somanary of a high order. | 
lips unsealed by the candor of the dying, but | That wus originated b General Armstrong, 
his brow unblanched by the dangers of death, Who had charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau at 
then I understood that thas spirit caught the this point, and who first comprehended the fa- | 
light and beauty of self-sacrifice while stand- | Cilities afforded by the place, and the greatness | 
ing on the lofty summit of his faith, and that | of the work that might be done here. 
they had blended them into the halo of trans- Suggestion, and chiefly through his efforts, the 
figuration, for the hour of his martyrdom, 1 , American Missionary Association heartily co- | 
recalled the scene of that night's meeting, and | Opefating, the estate now called the Whipple | 
it then occurred to me that while we were | Farm, including a hundred and _ twenty-five | 
ointing to our idols of data, proof, conelusion, | acres of excellent land, tozether with the man- | 
e, made acquainted with higher truths and | sion used by the United States officers for their 
breathing the atmosphere of a nobler convic- | headquarters, the Butler school-house and the 
tion, was pointing to the altar of, to us, anun- hospital barracks was purchased The whole 
known God, whem we were ignorantly worship- l cost, including saadianett has been about 
ping, and who maketh all things possible to him | forty-five thousand dollars. 
that believeth.‘ John Brown, in his life andin| The object of the Institute, as stated in its 
his death, furnished another example of the | act of incorporation, is ‘‘to prepare youth.of 
truth, that though there may be many kinds of | the South, without distinction of color, for the | 
immortal names, there is bat one kind of im-| work of organizing and instrticting schools in 
mortal character, and that.is the character of | the Souttiern States.’’ Its object is the diffu- | 
the martyr. When John Brown, with crumb- / sion throughout the South, where Nermal and 
ling logic, halting argument, unsound conclu-. agricultural schools have not been established 
sion, stoed before his colored brethren in the , as yet, of the best methods and advantages of 
seeing infatuation of obstinacy, it was only education ; and if the benefit of the colored 
beeguse, having been caught up into the third’! people be more immediately anticipated, it’ is 
heaven of a righteous cause, he had heard! only from the apprehended : anwillingness ‘of 
things not lawful, and I manors not possible | others to avail themselyes of the advantages of 
for man to utter. “John Brown was right,” | the Institute. . Whatever provision may or may- 
said anoble-hearted man, who, in uttering these not be made for the general education of the 
words, was lifted as if by the breath of his own | South, it is clearly among the most impétative., 
eandor and the strength of the people’s ap- | duties, both of the North and of the-Sonth, to 
proval of it into the gubernatorial chair of Mas- | provide; in the best manner practiegble, for, the 
seehusetts. Yes, John Brown was right; if | enlightenment, the more perfect Christianiza- 
not a6 to his method, at least as to his inspira- | tion, and the full manhood of the freedmen. 
tion and his aim, and his righteousness pro- | This is now the point of trial for this nation, 
duce two results: He touched and awakened | before Himwho has began to vindicate the 
the religious heart of the white Americans, and | rights of a long-suffering people, and. scarcely 
revived the dying hopes of the black race. | more for their sakes than for our own, and for 








However ministers of the gospel may resent, the sake of the whole African. race, should this 


es 


and asI think justiy, the infidel charge,of duty be aceepted by-us...... 
priestcraft, it cannot Le denied that the pecwm 
niary interests involved in their support, the 

building of houses of worship, and therefore | 
the setairing of wealthy members, have @/ Last Friday, in company with Mr. Andrew 
powerful conservative influence in bringing | Washburn, the efficient Superintendent of Pub- 
them toagree with one another, and var 4 all of | lic Schoelsy-one-of the-reporters of the Whig 
them to agree with the powers that be. So that | visited for.the first time the colored, schools on 
though the ehureh is an ark containing at least Navy Hill and witnessed the exercisés of the 
pairs of all the traths worthy to be preserved, , pupilsin the primary, intermediate and normal 
yet the doors are sealed so tightly to keep ont | departments, ,'The people of Richmond, who 
the flood of iniquity, that the mimisters can nO | gre absorbed with personal cares or interésted 
more get out than those called the sinuers can | jn subjects of more general importance, have 
getin. Well, for thirty years at least the | scareely any conception of the, progress, that 
American Ministers were just such prisoners, , has been made by the scholars at Navy Hill in 


; Se 
The Schools on Navy Hill. 
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they were fortified in their position by not a 
few learned men and Doctots.of Divinity. This 
sentimeat was embraced, in whole or in part, 
| by a very large portion of the people of the 
| United States, not .only by slaveholders, but 
| those who never were. Some, not many it is 
| hoped, even went so. far as to deny that black 
; men had souls, and to hold that they had no 
“sights that white men were bound to respect.” 
Hence it is right, proper, and necessary to as- 
sign them an inferior position in society, and 
copfine them to that position by the sternest 
enactments of law. ‘ They ought to be made 
to know and keep their place,” is the senti- 
ment of nearly half the people of this eountry 
torday, if not even of a majority. 

Te such, the assertion with which these lines 
are preceded will sound like folly, or madness ; 
apd at firet they may be much offended, not 
only with the assertion, but with its author. 
Vet if the reader will lay aside all prejudice 
for the time being, and ¢andidly attend to the 
facts and the argument, it is confidently ex- 
pected that he will be fully convinced, not only 
that the doctrine heretofore held is wrong, but 
the opposite is true—that Ham and his descend- 
ants have been not the inferior, but the superior 
and the predominant race. in all that part of 
the world’s history where.the family.can be 

If this can be shown, surely it cannot be a 
work of inutility to present it to the world; 
and every lover of mankind and of God should 
rejoice that error is overthrown, and that. the 
truth is 
standing—rejoice that there is -no necessary 
obstacle in. the way of any race or color pre- 





venting them from laboring for, and attaining | 


to, any position to which they may aspire— 
that they are not debarred or discouraged from 


with any other men. 

The first step in this argument will be to 
clear away the ‘stumbling block so long the 
bulwark of caste, the curse ‘supposed to have 
been pronounced by the patriarch Noah upon 
the descendants of Ham. No such curse is on 
record; and it is an object of wonder that any 
ane pretending to understand the Scriptures 
should ever have made the assertion, for it cer- 
tainly is notin the Bible. 

That portion of Scripture from which it pur- 


, ports to have been taken, is found in Genesis 9, 


-2@-27 incluaive : ‘‘And. Noah began to be a 
-husbandman, and he planted a vinyard, and 
drank ofthe wine, and was drunken, And he 
was ancovered in hig tent, and Ham, the father 
of Canaay, saw the nakednegs of his father, and 
teld his two brethren without. And Shem. 
and Japheth took a garment, and laid it upon 
hoth of their shoulders, and went backward, 
and covered the nakedness of their father, and 
their faces were backward, and they saw not 
the nakedness of their father. And Noah 
awoke from his wine, and knew what his young- 
er son had done unto him, and he said, cursed 
be Canaan, 8 servant of servants shall he be to 
his: brethren. And he said, blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant. 
God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell 
in the tepts of Shem, and Canaan shall be his 
servant.’ This is the passage said to contain 
the curse, and this is literally alk that is said 
upon the subject inthe Bible. A curse was 
pronounced upon Canaan, the fourth son of 
Ham, but no word was uttered cursing either 
‘Ham, or his other sons. Hence there is not 
the slightest authority for saying that Noah 
cursed Ham, or his descendants generally any 
more than he cursed Shem, or Japheth. Be- 





and they were glad for the church to rest at the various branches of English education. 
least on some political Ararat like the fact of The schools ate conducted under the auspices 
John Brown’s parce, that they might have | of the “Richmond Educational Association,” 
the opportunity of bursting their prison doors, | aided by appropriations from the Freedmen’s 
and touching the green earth of common hu- | Bureau and City Council, and in point. of effi- 
manity once more. They had theught before ciency and completeness of organization will 
that sbolitionists were all infidels, but when | compare fayorably with any simular education- 
they heard that an ebolitionist was about to die | al institutions in this country. At this time®we 
with as sweet a resignation and as calm a faith | will not present full details of the organiza- 
as ever man died with ; about to leaveas broad | tion, ‘The primary and intermediate schools 
a mantle of charity, and as nob!s so eee of | are five in uumber, with three ladies and two 
forgiveues-. 4< ever covered or breathed. upon | young colored men, graduates of the normal 
the gailty, vss side of Calvary; when they | school,’as teachers. The latter have charge of 
learned that this apostle of freedom had been} the elementary classes, in separate rooms, an 
thoroughly furnished for his work by passages | seem to be fully competent for their positions. 
from that Divine Book which they found ‘‘pro-' I'he normal school, in -another building, is 
fitable for doctrine, reproof, and instruction in | superintended by Mrs. Canedy, with one or 
righteousness, _ aud that he was scattering | two assistants. Connected with this depart- 
them through his wonderful letters, written in ment is a library and large collection of philo- 
& prison where the angel came, not to break sophical apparatus, used to illustrate the lec 
his chains, but to touch his lips with a live} tupes periodically given by, Prof; Manly... The 
coal fro off God's altar; scattering them | walls of all the school rooms are amply provid- 
with a force of illustration, a depth of mean- | ed with maps, charts aad black boar The 

& power of pathos, and a wonder of ap- premises are kept scrupulously meat, and _alto- 


ing, 
plication, which will consecrate them as part | gether there is an evidence of care and atten- 
of the martyr’ literature of the age; when | 


they heard and learned all this, why, they pray- 
ed for him and for ministers to do such # thing 
for an abolitionist was as prophetic of « revo- | 


lution as clouds are of a storm. ; 

Why, sir, the abolitionists were as suspicious , per thas the proficiency of some ef rary in 
of a minister aa the Christians were of Say! of , Th etic and geography rather-gurpriséd us. 
‘Tarsus, and the watchword of confidence was | © youngest classes were exercised im reading, 
“behold he prayeth” for John Brown. The , 0p@ though somewbatabashed by the presence 
ministers were followed by their churches, and | Per ee eae were weelets 
on the dey of our martyr’s death there were at» nina ris, tah 6 classes a a The 
least three prayer meetings in white churche? jiaseos ri ~ ractions wr reduction. 
where he was remembered, Thus began, Sit, | swereq che ography and history readily an- 
that religions. awakening in the American | 14. .inje no Sepweaae put to awe it was im- 
church which now makes every Sunday solemn | ‘M,4 children are of ail chad pen 
with petitions for the overthrow of. slavery § | and seethed tobe sbadaeed 2 Bois a z 
whick flings open the pew door to the negro; | consciousness of their qa y 
which heaps eulogy upom the colored soldier ; ; 
and, prentons proof of sincerity of BU,.. which 
wou 


part of those in charge. ii. % 
The pupils, as we have intimated, have made 
decided progress with their studies, “and we 


é tin enlarged ity ‘to >» schools. ». 
uld welcome the preseace of Garrison ot hanes of igshamicostion eoedies are _ 
Phillips. x * lige ® 4 , ing by; and under the new:.era the-.bless- 
Though these were dark times and tronblous, fn gs of an ample education must be seoured to 
Mr. Chairman, there was. more noise thad, aij elasses. viasveoH wo wos a 
hart in their results, Indeed, they were serv-/'. We should not omit to say thaty: a font 
our cause. Thunder does, not kill, but the’) yigg, the-pupils in the normal school 


















in ; ‘ i 
lightaing does ; and these mobs were but the ora] melodies with.en’ freapeeerey 14 | men with the Pheniciens,. worshiped the sun, | bg pipet hog eet et ‘of the Alabama House of Repre- 
pervers af enboring ‘Sarets, setting free rad | hermany’of voksee uet-qasily surpassed. Rioh- | #0d that they were consequently of the same held him in, se ie ae eee 5 sammie are Died on an ims 
bere. Br arinnac kos right. learned then mond Daily Whigs vlc cods olay a. ot fe@iginwildagn 64 4 boralldas ona _,, | Setete hid: in"nty house, amd election day put) i hos "Song the Speaker a letter in which he 
about results. Fro ry art ag ai  ——_———eeetis—iomet—o ss onkone Tha narror passage and the stone bawels of | them in my‘ pocket and went to the Bamphead | aaiq ; « To-morrow I am tobe married, and on 
deatht, taeda han ben lake Ne sa ha Tie New Brusewick Tebiptete of his brisk grotto axe, merels.she connterpart of Ptethtict, but there were: more: Radicals than | Saturday I tele the boat for, ange to) 
in the pathway of social, political, aud. moral ee O DOr waeyy-of the copehel pronperlty shows. incthevcere, of Paoghaninaand, ip the | Demdérite there, and they winld aet-open We unusual circumstances, that 1 should be given 
(+ John Brown's body. lies mouldering in the | of tha pre jrite, and ecommended nteasutes Rynamide of, gypt,.08 mall.as, the Pagodus of | Pit al r lisehaehted of col. time to appear before she body to =] &- : 
_ ering in the ) ding s edncutjon, and'to: . aime Gan _ [tied euaitted for Bitavitte is e/white } fence. he geting wtb. Pr a1 the | 
But fis coal goes marching on,” Par by oe bot 9G Whe ine Bid, B é Gab.at r tomers of the t Urol Botandeats were 'vedingi ous ‘they’ | : met sae iil 
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|.& questionable shape, that subsequent events 
| would have to confirm it in order to lead us to 
| suppose that Noah was inspired. . He had just 
| recovered, or partially recovered from the sleep 
| of drunkemnegs,| ‘He awoke from his wine.” 


; Surely God does not choose men under such 


circumstances by whom to fulminate his awful 
decrees! Subsequent history must be called in 
to corroborate the curse in. erder to compel 
us to believe it wasinspired. But history does 


q| 20t carroborate the words of Noah even upon 


Canaan, any further than that part of his decen- 
dants who occupied the land of Canaan. . The 
‘Phenicians, ag,we shell see, were the descend- 
ents of Canaan, and they were the mest poyer- 
ful meratime mation of all antiquity, which 
would seem to prove that the curse was not in- 
spired at-all. - 

Certainly it had no influence on the other 








fore, it has no. foundation. 
Phe decendents of Canaan, that occupied the 
landof Palestine came under the displeasure 


of God on account of their sins, and.though 
they occupied a land fowing with milk, and 
honey, yet they se far forgot God that he finally 
(deomed them to destruction, and made the 
executioners, There, the curse. 


may have reated. «. 


Thete is also, conclusive proof that the native 

| Iriah, original Ceits, or Milesians, as historians 
now say, were descended from the Phenicians. 
0 radaal enlightenment. | The proof is found in numeroug . Phenjcian 

Hvery good citizen will amniee with us in .wish- | monuments atill, existing. . There .ig.a curious 
grotio. at Droghed , in which there is a black 
ramidalstope,, once the object .of worship, 
exactly corresponding to a Canganitish or Phe- 
owing that 


i 


| necian idol, representing the sun, . 


durieg Nt | the piongers,or ancestors of. the Irish, in com-, 


vhao Bil g lt : 


in-execution a decree of.the Almighty! And | 


| count of the descendants of Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth ; and it may well be noticed that the sacred 


| both of his brothers. Of descendants of Ja- 
| pheth he says, v. 4: “ By them were the isles 
of the Gentiles divided, in their lands, every 


one after his tongue after their families, in their 


all that is now held in regard to his descen- 
,dants is traceable only to tradition. Thé sa- 
ered historian informs us that by them were 
the isles of the Gentiles divided, and that is 
all. There is a very ancient tradition that 
Japheth married a descendant of Cain, and 
that his descendants were, consequently black. 
But this has no corroboration in Scripture or 
history. 

The last part of the chapter, viz: from the 
21st to the 30th verse, records the history of 
Shem, and closes by saying: ‘Their dwelling 
was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a 
mount of the east,” 
this family in this connection. It spread itself 


| historian devotes more space to Ham than ta, 


nations.” There the Bible leaves Japheth, and | 


This is all that is said of | 


| tion, as though he felt it was too Jong for his 
vehement desires, he shortens it, and simply 
cries, “ Do, Lord,” ‘* Do, Lord,’ “Do, Lord.” 
I stepped aside to see another patient, and on 
returning in‘ few minutes, found Henry most 
earnestly pouting out his soul to God, and cry- 
ing, “ Save mé, Lord,” ‘‘Save me, Lord.” 

Keader, if you would learn how to pray, come 
and listen ta the prayer of Henry Jackson : 

1. His prayer, like the Publicans, ‘God be 
merciful to me, a sinner,” is very plain and 
simple. There is nothing of the spirit of the 
Pharisee in it, “who prayed in the street to be 
seen of men.” There is no attempt at display, 
to ‘‘ put on’’ or “to show off,” which is so 
hatefal to God and disgusting toman. No, all 
is plain, humble, and simple as a child—just as 
a prayer ought to be. Let us never forget “‘we 
are not heard for our much speaking.” 

2. His prayer, like that of ship-wrecked dis- 
ciples, is very short and pointed. There is no 
vain repetitions, nothing of the verbase, 
(wordy,) or round-about style in it. No, not 


ral months. We held meetings and schools 
every Sunday. Friday night, February 5, 
1867, our school-house was burned up. 

| “Last night we hada meeting to see what we 
' could do about building another house. We 
| have a deed of one a half acres ot land, but 
| there is no timber on it, and the owners of the 
land around have put up a paper forbidding us 
to cut a stick on their’s, and see how tight they 
have got us. We want the Government or 
somebody to help us build. We want some law 
to protect us. We know that we could burn 
their churches, and school-houses, but it is 
against the law to burn houses, and we don’t 
want to break the law or harm any body. We 
want the law to protect us, and all we want is 
to live under the law.”’ 

Floyd Snelson, foreman of the hands em- 
ployed by the Govesment in the National 
Cemetry, Andersonville, Georgia, says : 

‘That in July, 1868, after the work was sus- 
pended in the cemetery, and the Lieutenant in 
charge had gone to Marietta, Georgia, and the 





made plain and clear to their under- | 


sides what there is of the eurse comes in such 


sons of Ham, and was aot pronounced ‘against 
tion which denotes zeal and earnestness on the:| him. So far asthe dogma is concerned, there- 


eastward from the neighborhood of Ararat, 
beginning at Mesha. And it is not unworthy 
of notice, that the earliest traditionary King | 
of China was called “ Chun,” or Fohi, which 
is interpreted Noah. Lingering in some of its | formerly occupied by the Cenfederate Govern- 
smaller branches in Western Asia, the bulk of | ment in connection with the Andersonville 
the family moved towards the eastern boun- | prison, that they must get out of their build 
dary, settled in China, and parts adjacent, | ings within four days, or he would have them 
having for their king the Patriarch himself, or | put out by the Sheriff, and they would have the 
at least one who ruled in his name. Thus in| cost to pay. Nearly all of these men had been 
fourteen verses is the story of the two favored | in the employ of the Government at work in 
sons of Noah given, leaving fifteen verses to | the National Cemetry, many of them from the 
| the history of him who so many have united | commencement of this work after the surrender. 
| in calling the Son ofthe Curse. They all occupied these buildings by permis- 


schools for the freedmen were closed, and the 
teachers had left for the North, Mr. B. B. 
Dikes notified all the colored people who occu- 
pied buildings on the land now claimed by him, 











| Verse 5 begins the history: ‘‘ And the sons of the officers in charge of the cemetery, by 
of Ham, Cush, and Mizraim and Phut and Ca- | whom they had been employed. Many of them | 
| naan. And the sons of Cush Seba and Havi- | had built these houses at their own expense, | 


| And Cush begat Nimrod; he began to be a from one to four actes, which were covered | 
mighty ong in the earth. He was a mighty | with corn, potatoes, aad other vegetables, which | 
hunter before the Lord.” Wherefore it is said: | with their houses they were required to leave | 
‘Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter, before | without any compensation. Including these 
| the Lord.’ And the beginning of his king- | laborers, and their families, about two hundred | 
dom was Babel and Erick and Accad and Cal- | persons occupied these buildings. On account | 
neh in the land of Shinar. Out of that land | of the great difficulty of getting homes for 80 | 
went forth Asher, or, as it reads inthe margin, , many on such short notice, most of these col- 
‘* He,” ¢.e. Nimrod, ‘‘ went out into the.land | ored people applied to Mr. Dikes for the priv- 
of Assyria and builded Nineveh, and the cities | eledge of occupying their houses and paying 
of Rehoboth and Caleh and Resen, between rent, either in money, ora part of the crops 
Nineveh and Caleh, the same is a great city | that werethen growing. But he refused, and 
And Mizraim begat Ludim and Anamim and | said they could not stay on any terms. They 
Lehabim and Naphtalim. And Canaan begat | then applied to the owners ef the plantations | 
Sidon, his first born, and Heth.” After de-| near Andersonville, but many of them refused 
scribing the children of Canaan through the | to let them come upon their plantations to live 
next four verses, the historian concludes verse | on any terms. On the day appointed by Mr. 
second: “These are the sons of Ham after! Dikes, (Wednesday, July 29th, 1868,) the most 
their families, after their tongues, in their coun- | of the white people in from six to ten miles 
tries, and in their nations.’’ In this short his-| around appeared in Andersonville, with their 
tory we have the germ of the ancient historic | arms, and Mr. Souber, the magistrate of the 
nation. Nimrod built Babel and Erich and | district, and Mr. Raiford, the Sheriff of the 
other cities, and laid the foundation of the | county, accompanied by a party ofsometwenty- 
kingdom of Babylon, which was situated in| six or thirty armed white men, went to the 
‘« The land of Shinar.’ Here is one kingdom | houses of all these people (excepta very few 
famous in history. who had vacated their premises,) and threw all 
— a their furniture and provisions of every kind 
Georgia Ku-Klux. out of doors. They then nailed up the doors of 
on a ak ae. all their cabins on the inside, and punched 
off a part of the roofs and got out in 
this way. By about 2 P. M. all these people, 
with their furniture, bedding, provisions and 
everything that they possessed, were turned out 
of doors. . 
About four o’clock the most violent rain 





There are multitudes of people who have a 
thousand times more sympathy for the unre- 
pentant rebela of Georgia and Virginia than 
for the loyal whites, and freedmen, who have 
for years been the victims of their malignant 
hate. They really think the action of Congress 
in regard to these States is very cruel. I have 
no patience to use arguments with these simple 
souls. I send you a few of the statements that 
I have brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent and the Departments in connection with 
the facts connected with my own expulsion 
from Andersonville, Ga., by the Ku-Klux Klan. 
Comment upon such facts is needless. I know 
the freedmen from whose lips I wrote down 
these statements, and have as much confidence 
in them “s it is possible to have in human testi- 
mony. 

F sav ind heard more of sach brutal and 
inhuman »utrages upon the colored péople 
during ti.. few weeks that the Ku-Klux al- 
lowed me to labor among them in Anderson- 
ville, Ga., than in any five years of constant 
horseback travel in the South before the war. 
And yet many people are distressed because 
these people have been remanded to military 
rule, and General Terry is authorized to pro- 
tect them from such outrages. 

Richard Reese, President of the Grant club 
of Schley county, confirms the statements of 
George Smith in regard to the treatment of the 
Radicals in Schley county. He says: ‘‘ When 
the Knu-Klux commenced riding about the 
county, I was at Macon attending the colored 
convention. When I got home some white 
men, Democrats, who were friends of mine, 
told me that the Ku-Klux would certainly kill 
iné'if I staid at home at nights. I took my 
blanket and hid in the woods. 1 have never 
had a gun or pistol in my life. 1 lay in the 
woods every night until after election. Day 
times I came home and worked my crop. One 
day, as I was in my yard, Mr. Jack Childers, a 
Democrat, same along from Americus, and 
said to me, ‘Where is old Dick, the damned 
old Radical?’ Isaid,*Heref am.’ He said, 
‘Well, you will be certair to be'killed,’ I said, 
‘Well, if they kill me, they will kill a good old 
Radical, andl haven't got much longer to live 
noway.’ He then started to get ont of the 


and continued the mest of the night. Every 
mill dam and many of the mills in a circle of 
ten miles, were washed away and so completely 
destroyed that but one of them has been re- 
paired so as to be used. The women—some of 
them about to be confined—children and inva- 
lids, were exposed to this storm during the 
night. Their beds, clothing, provisions, and 
themselves were as completely drenched as if 
they had been thrown into a brook. Some of 
these people got homes by working for their 
board. Some able-bodied men got twenty-five 
cents a day. Some of them, (Deacon Turner 
Hall, of the Congregational Church, Anderson- 
ville, .anong the number,) walked from ten to 
twenty miles a day, and could get neither 
homes nor work at any price at all. Many 
women and children lay out of doors guarding 
their things, and exposed to the weather nearly 
a week before they could get any shelter at all 
—their husbands and fathers roaming over the 
country to find some kind of a home. The 
Rev. F. Haley, of the American Missionary 
Association, arrived the next day to look after 
the property of the mission. His life was 
threatened, but the colored people rallied 
around him to protect him, and he left the next 
day unharmed. Large numbers of the white 
people from the neighborhood assembled at 
Andersonville every day until Saturday night, 
when they set fire to nine (9) of the buildings 
that had been built by the colored people, and 
burnt them up, and tore down their fenees and 
destroyed their crops. The colored people, 
supposing that they intended to burn the build- 
ings occupied for the ** Teacher's Home” and 
the ‘‘ Freedmen’s School,” rallied and pro- 
tected them. i 

No one of the men engaged in these outrages 
has ever been arrested or punished in any way, 
and no one of these freedmen has ever had any 
redress for his sufferings and losses, Mr. Snel- 
‘son will make oath to these statements. 
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even an unnecessary word. Every word tells. 
Deeply feeling himself lost, he flies directly to 
Christ and begs for salvation: He don’t wait 
to pray all over the world before presenting his 
own urgent case. But, like sinking Peter, he 
rushes to the cross, urges his suit at once, and 
cries, “‘ Save me, Lord.”’ 

3. Again Henry’s prayer, like sinking Peter's, 
is very short and comprehensive. It contains 
much in little. The short petition, ‘‘ Save me, 
Lord,” includes all a sinner needs. It implies 
deliverance from self, from Satan, from the 
world, and from the wrath of God. It includes 
pardon, peace, holiness, joy, Heaven, all in one 
word—Christ. It is condensing our petitions 
and expressing muchin few words, that tends 
so much to give energy and power to prayer. 
Long prayers tend to wearry and chill devotion. 


At. his | Straining every nerve to attain equal eminence | lah and Sabtah and Ramah, Sheba and Dedan. ' ard cleared, fenced and cultivated gardens of | How often are persons prayed into a good state 


of feeling, and then prayed out of it. Let us 
learn to utter prayers, short, simple and to the 
point. 

4. Gaze again upon Henry pleading for mercy, 
and learn to be earnest in prayer. It is one 
thing to say prayers, and another to pray. 
What is prayer? It is offering up our desires 
4o God, in Christ’s name, for things agreeable 
to his will.’’ Prayer don’t consist in words, 
but in desires. It is not loud, boisterous speak- 
ing, but fervent supplication. It is not the 
tongue, but the heart, that prays. 

What is earnest prayer? It is the longing 

soul ‘‘taking hold on God,” and vehemently 
erying unto him with the: whole heart. It is 
the wrestling of Jacob, and the ‘‘Lord save or 
I perish” of sinking Peter. Prayer is the fer- 
vency of desire, and the urgency of want, and 
deeply realizing his wants, Henry pleads with 
most intense importunity. O, how strong the 
cravings of his longing heart! See how he 
wrestles with God. Grasping the throne of 
grace, he pleads as though he felt, “I will not 
let thee goexcept thou bless me.’ His ‘Do 
Lord,” and his “Save me, Lord,'’ denote most 
intense earnestness. His prayer is the very 
embodiment of simplicity and earnestness. 
Sinking Peter cried, “Lord, save me,” but the 
wounded soldier so earnestly seeking his salva- 
tion, reverses the order of the petition, and 
from the deep depths of his soul, vehemently 
cries, “Save me, Lord.’”” How solemn and im- 
pressive this scene! Gaze upon the brave hero 
pleading for mercy, See how he trembles, 
weeps, and prays. Every eye is fixed upon him 


storm, accompanied with the most terrific thun- —every ear is listening, to his supplications. 
der and lightning ever known here, commenced It isan Ethiopian stretching forth his hand 


unto God. - Having shed his blood and sacri- 
ficed his life for the salvation of his country, 
he now pleads for the salvation ofhis own soul, 
Commending him to God in prayer, and 
bidding him a hearty farewell, we left him for 
the night. Calling to see him again early 
next day, we found him rejoicing in the God of 
his salvation, with his soul wrapt in peace. 
Surviving the conflict a few days longer, his 
wounds grew worse, frail nature gave way, 
and with his prayer answered and his soul saved, 
the noble hero passed away in the joys of vic- 
tory, and went to swell the ranks of the re- 
deemed in Heaven. O how great the change ! 
contrast his condition here on earth, with his 
condition in-Heaven. Here, all is war, blood 
and death; there, all is life, joy and peace. 
Here, he was surrounded with the dead and 
dying; there, with the redeemed and living. 
| Here, his wounds were bathed in blood ; there, 
inthe waters of the river of life. Here he 
shouted on to victory; there, on to glory. 
Here, he bore a sword; there, he wears a 
crown. And ‘‘though dead, he yet speaketh.”’ 
His tongue, though now mute in death, seems 
to say to every surviving saldier and reader, 
“Be ye also ready,’’ “Prepare to meet thy 
God.” And when we examine the most strik- 
ing prayers of the Bible, we find that, in many 
respects, they are very much like Henry’s, 
short simple, direct, comprehensive and earnest. 
Daniel prayed, ‘“ O Lord, hearken and do,” and 
| while he was yet speaking, his prayer was an- 
swered, and the captive hvsts of Israel were 
set free. Elijah cried, ‘Hear me, O Lord, hear 
me.’’ And fire fell from heaven and consumed 
his sacrifice. The Cyrophenecian woman pray- 
ed, ‘Lord, help me,” and her daughter griev- 
ously yexed with devil, was cured that very 
hour. The blind beggar cried, “Jesus, thou 
son of David; havé meréy on mie,’ and imme- 
diately his sight was restored and his soul 
|} saved. Thus we see the power of short, earn- 
est pragers,, Let.us be encouraged to pray. 
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Labor in New York. ; 


BY WILLIAM P. POWELL, 


On behalf of the working classes of the city, 
county and State of New York, I desire to state 
that, among the various branches of diversi- 
fied labor, there are 3500 colored seamen en. 
gaged in the mercantile-marine service, sailing 
to and from the port of New York. The ag- 
eregate amount of wages earned by these men 
is $1,260,000 per annum, which added to the 
wealth of the great commercial entrepot of the 
union, indicates the importance and value at- 
tached to that class of workingmen to the com- 
munity. There is now no invidious discrimi- 
nation as to color, wages or grade of service, 
as there was in the days of slavery. They are 
amenable to the same laws which alike governs 
all who are engaged in the mercantile-marine 
service. They are self-supporting. Theaventes 
to promotion are open to all who are qualified, 
for the highest position. As navigators, all 
other things being equal, they can. command 
first class ships. One colored seaman, (Captain 
George Brooks,) received his certificate as ship- 
master in the spring of 1868, and sailed from 
the port of New York in command of a vessel 
manned entirely by colored seamen, bound to 
the coast of Africa, and to one or more ports® 
in Europe, and back to the United States, and 
gave entire satisfaction to the owners. 

There is also an organization in the port of 
New York, incorporated April 15th, 1863, 
known as the “ American Seamen’s Protective 
Union Association,” with an accumulating 
capital. 

There are several benevolent societies, and 
also several workingmen and womens protec- 
tive unions, organized for mutual relief and 
protection. The oldest and moat prominent of 
these is the “‘ New York African Society for 
for Mutnal Relief,” founded in 1808, and char- 
tered by the State of New York Mareh 234d, 
1810, This society has kept up its organize- 
tion for near 62 years without intermission. 
All branches of skilled and unskilled laborers 
are members viz: Master builders,: tailors, 
shoemakers, machinists, and blacksmiths, prin- 
ters, farmers, notary public and commission- 
er, seamen longshoremen and common Iabor- 


ers. This society owns real estate valued at 
$40,000, and supports its sick and infirm 
members. 


The colored population of the State of New 
York is estimated at 60,000, viz : New York, 
King’s, Queen’s, Suffolk, and Richmond coun- 
ties, 27,000; in the other counties of the State, 
35,000, one-fifth of which would give us, add- 
ing 3,500 colored seamen, 15,500 colored voters. 

There are in the city of New York fifty en- 
gineers, four hundred waiters, seven basket- 
makers, thirty-two tobacco twisters, fifty bar- 
bers, twenty-two cabinet-makers and carpen- 
ters, fourteen masons and bricklayers, fifteen 
smelters and refiners, two rollers, six moulders, 
five hundred longshoremen, and twenty-four 
printers. . 

The longshoremen and common laborers are 
outnumbered by foreign competition ; but, as 
a general ‘hing, their services as good, honest 
laborers are preferred, and, toa certain extent, 
when business is brisk, get their share of em- 
ployment. 

What we most need, next to a plenty of 
work, in New York, as well as in other North- 
ern States, is the elective franchise. Figura- 
tively speaking, it debricates the corroded 
hinges upon which swings wide open the por- 
tals of the temple of industry, closed against 
the Northern colored man’s right to labor, and 
which can only bs opened by the (akismanic 
word of two syllables, viz: the ballot. 


The Misstssippi Senators. 





The seat Jefferson Davis left in ’61 will soon 
be filled by a negro. . If Davis, aforesaid, had 
stayed in the Senate and minded his business, 
no dark-skinned Methodist preacher would have 
been sent to take his place. If the State of 
Mississippi had not gone idiotically off into 
rebellion, Davis leading, the said State would 
not now be represented, in the Senate by a 
member from Africa. But, as the matter now 
stands, the Hon. H. R. Revels, colored, may 
speak of Davis as one of his constituents. 

Now, this is eminently Proper. man 
or State makes a fool of him or itself, in this 
world of ours, it is exceedingly desirable that 
man or State should get the worst of it. Thus 
only can the natural pray gat of human 
beings toward stupid acts measurably re- 
strained. It is galling, no doubt, to the “high 
toned” of Mississippi that from that State of 
all others comes the first hi d Senator 
to the National Uapitol. ey do not like it, 

robably. But those who dance must pay the 
ddler. Mississippi danced. Now she is set- 
tling the bill. 

e know very little about Mr. Revels-— 
“haven't the honor of the tleman’s ac- 
quaintance.”’ But we will venture to say An 
he will be found to have more sense in his , 
aps ~— —o- instinct + Sipe 5 — 
in his heart, than nine-ten 
who will howl over his election. The fae pict 
ored men who have been elected, thus far, to 
any conspicuous position, are men who do no 
discredit to their constituents. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Louisiana, a perfect gentleman in 
manner, and a man of superior education and 
sense, is respected by his political opponents 
for his honorable and pure character. The 
gentleman from Mississippi may be dark- 
skinned, but we feel very sure that at least one 
of his constituents is more black-hearted.—St. 
Louis Democrat. 





Ce 


Mr. TrumsuLt.—About the time of impeach- 
ment this gentleman “ got wrong,’’ for reasons 
best known to himself, and he has been wrong 
ever since. He used to be one of our foremost 
and most trusty men ; but, about the time that 
old Ben Wade was made President of the Sen- 
ate, Fessenden (who instantly became a,‘‘ sore- 
head ’’) and Grimes and: T cbived a 
mysterious “twist,” from which they could not 
recover. We are particularly sorry for Trum- 
‘bull, because he has been valiant and useful. 
It is singularly noteworthy that the moment 
good Republican gets a kink in his head, and 
is led astray, he begins at once an attack upon 
Mr. Sumner. All the gentlemen who opposed 
impeachment BATS, mote it their b siness to 
assail the t a man 
sg more oe other, graqps and holds 

esym 1es respect of his countrymen— 
for Mr. Sumner has always been inteomnl and 
grants American! ‘The other day, Tram. 


ull ‘‘went for” Mr. Sumner, while the Vir- 
ginia bill was under disc and he had not 
spoken five minutes before the anzmus became 


as plain as the nose on his face. But ‘Sumner 
could afford to smile and say, Dear Trumbull, 


thou losest labor ; as ‘st the in- 
trenchant air with pty ee ts ress, As 
make me bleed ; thy. va 
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SELLA MARTIN, Editor. 


Communications for the editorial department should be 
addressed, Editor New Era, Lock Box 31. 
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The leaders of Frederick Douglass, Esq., our Correspond- | 
: | iF 
This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by negro aspirations for freedom. 


| the repentance of the dying slaveholder in 


ing Editor, will be designated thus 4% 


Correspondents. 


~~ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1870. 





Mostxe 1s Next.—The Mobiic Pranch of the 
Vreedman’s Savings Bank, through its cashier, 
Mr. C. A. Woopwarp, is the next to respond to 
our suggestion, sending us a club of seven sub- 
scribers. Keep the ball moving, gentlemen. 


You cannot better promote the mutual interests | 


of your excellent institution and its patrons, 
than by aiding to extend the circulation of our 
journal. 
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humanity, will soon be able to heal the wounds 
made upon the external commerce and inter 
nal enterprises of the Isiand by the late tari 
ous and fratricidal struggle. 

Hayti’s fate cannot be indifferent vw us. For 
at a time when our agitation for equal rights 
and exact justice seemed not to be impossible 
of fulfiliment here, Hayti was an example te 
which we could point, and a pledge upon which 
we depended, that the negro race would follow 
in the pathway of redemption under her leader- 
ship. Y 

Bat Provideuce, more careful of the destinies 
of our race, has made the United States the 
field of all others upon which should be vindi- 

*cated at once our capacity and patriotism. 
Here, where liberty has room to dwell, where 
all humanity may come to meet her, where 
justice must be the cement of humanity, we 
can now welcome exiles from Hayti as a grate- 


ful acknowledgment of her past influence in | 


lifting the negro race to its present respectable 
position. 





TO OUR READERS. 





We are receiving encouraging words every 
day and a fair share of subscribers, but the 
number is not as large as it ought to be 

We are aware of the delicacy of feeling which 


prevents a great many peuple from acting as | 


agents for'a newspaper. ‘They don’t wish to 
have even the tenrporary custody of other peo- 
ple’s money, and they dislike to run the risk of 
the subscription money reaching us. Others 
again are timid about soliciting subscriptions 
from strangers, and though they think our 
journal ought to be in every one’s hands, they 
are not willing to take responsibilities in re- 
alizing their own wishes. 

We trust our readers will stop and seriously 
ponder upon some other thoughts, which, we 
think, should influence them to act at once, 
whoever and wherever they may be, if they de- 
sire the increase of our circulation. 

The fifteenth amendment is an accomplished 
fact, ‘and will be so proclaimed in a very short 
time. ‘No matter in what State or Territory 
you may live, there will be interests peculiarly 
affecting colored people for some time to come 
—until, at least, the new machinery gets to 
running smoothly. We have no idea of crea- 
ting any separation of interests or feeling be- 
tween our people and our white brethren, but 
there are dangers threatening which only col- 
ored men can see and appreciate. Do not our 
brethren see that a journal like our’s would be 
an immense assistance to them ? 

Local papers are good for local affairs, but 
you need wider information, and must have the 
discussion of larger questions through a na- 
tional organ. The Germans have their organs, 
the French—indeed, what race has not? And 
now we offer our people one at the low rate of 
$2.50 per annum. We ask you simply to help 
yourself in helping this enterprise. 

We ask you to speak to your friends, if you 


are timid about speaking to strangers, under | 


the resolution that, as a reader, you will add 
another reader to our list. Remember our 


terms: If anyone gets the money for five new | 


subscribers, which would be $12.50, at the rate 
’ of two dollars and a half each, they need only 
send us ten dollars, if they themselves do not 
wish the New Era; and if they do, then they 
may send us the $12.50, and they will get their 
own paper free for one year. 

Our white friends are doing nobly. 
all parts we are receiving, through them, sub- 
scriptions, and statements as to the importance 
of our work, and the appreciation of our jour- 
nal. Surely our people ought not to be behind 
in promoting their own interest. Let each 
reader begin work, determine at least to send 
us one new subscriber. 





RETRENCHMENT. 

Has not the mania of retrenchment gone 
about far enough? Is it not time for the Ad- 
ministration and Congress to stop and ascer> 
tain whether even a virtuous party ean live on 
starvation? 

It was well that General Grant set his seal 
upon unnecessary expenses at the beginning of 
his administration. 
abuses in receipts or expenditures. But when 
the House of Representatives catches the con- 
tagion of Democratic fault-finding— talks about 
the reduction of the salary of members-—it 
looks to us asif a cheap way of Democratic 
suceess was proposed by taking advantage of 
Republican stupidity. 

The trouble in the British House of Com- 
mons to-day is, that by dispensing with pay to 
the member’s none but rich men and their 
sons or relatives can hold a seat in that body. 


| 
Whoever comes within the charmed circles of | 
social and monetary influences, exchange their | 


political independence for social privileges ; 
and so legislation bows to the behests of ephem- 
eral social arrangements. 

By all means reduce expenses and keep them 
within proper bounds, but let us not tempt peo- 
ple to dishonesty or desertion from our ranks 
by under-paying them for their work, and deny- 
them the means of an honest livelihood when 
there is plenty of Government work to he done. 





Leading Republicans of Florida, heretofore 
divided into discordant factions, held a meet- 
ing one night last week, and after a full con- 
sultation, unanimously resolved that, forget- 
ting all divisions and dissensions of the past, 
they would strike hands and become cordial 
co-workers. Sensible. 





Aw Osyoxious Documenr in Tennesser.— 
The documents, for the franking of which the 
Legislature of Tennessee censured General 
Smith, member of Congress from Memphis Dis- 
trict, were the reports of the Superintendent 
of Education. 





in San Francisco, at 3:30 o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 13th inst. 





The colered people of Missouri claim part 
of the Congressional land grant to the Agrical- 
Why not? s 

The New Mexican Legislature has framed a 
constitution to be submitted to popular voto 
on the first Monday in October. ; 
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| zation was rotten in moral sentiment and | 


We earnestly hope that the new Government | 
bf Hayti, under the guidance of patriotism and 


From | 


It was right to correct all | 


| Would it not be a strange,thing for Gz- 
| RARD Barston, Esq.; the Consul General 
of Liberia, in England, who has given 
; : : | thirty years’ service to the Republic, and 

tural College for their “ Lincoln Institute.” Be al 
ee ten te  sndaalandl secured the récognition of its 


_ Europe, on going to Liberia to spend his de- 
_clining years among a people he has served 





“PROSCRIPTION IN. LIBERIA. 


| The original colpnistajg® Liberia will 
DOUG ; | surely take rank in history as the pilgrim | 
FRED'K DOUGLASS, Corresponding Editor. | ¢.),.,. of the African continent. 


‘The fostering agency-of Liberian coloni- 


With more | 


} 


| hypocritical in its professions. 
than jesuitical deceit and unscrupulous- 
ness, it enlisted on its side negro-haters and 
It even stole 


‘freeing his slave to swell its treasury re- 
ceipts, and doomed his victim to expatria- 
| tion and suffering on inhospitable shores 
under pretenses of generosity. The skele- | 
| tons of men slain in savage warfare are 
spread all over the African continent, but 
| in the hour of the resurrection each buried | 
| colonist will arise to tell a bitterer: tale of | 
woe against the savagery of civilization: 
than heathendom can utter. 
There were, of course, exceptions. 
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not tobe able to own & 
homestead-gg@t be abifle-to deposit a ballot 
in a nation for which he had created almost 
gvery diplomatic relation—not to be able 
even 
grave might be among a people to whom 
his life was so generously and successfully 
devoted. . 








SALNAVE. 


LAST MOME 


to purchase a burying ground that his |’ 


| give, ip this article, some account of the closing 


In the two preceding issues of our paper, we 
treated, upon various points, the recent politi- 
cal movements in Hayti; and we propose to 


scenes in thut passage of history. 

Compelled to defend itself at every instant | 
and on all sides, the Government of SaLnave | 
speedily assumed the aspect of a military camp. 
Betrayed, from moment to moment, by the men 
whom he believed the best and fittest to aid | 





with the suggestions and counsels of persons 
devoid of political experience or credit, be | 


to the ardc 
they were animated. : 

Thus, a5 we see, Saunave wae not convicted 
| of any of the murderous crimes of which he had 
een accused. From these charges he did not 
have the time to defend himself, though he could 
readily have done so. His indictment was vague 
and general ; and the tribunal which condemned 
him was made up of his most bitter enemies. 

Well, the evil is done. This blood was ne- 
cessary, it appears, to appease the wrath of 
heaven, and render its shedding propitious to 
Hayti. 








THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


In the approaching session of Parliament, 


the most important questions befure that body 
* . | white brother when the plan appears feasable. 


since the Reform Bill of 1867 will come up. 


England is making more rapid progress | 
| him in the direction of public affairs, besieged | towards true democratic institutions than 


we are apt to give her credit for. Household 


suffrage is but the step before manhood suffrage, 


were not sacrificed ; and many remain to} found an approach to him all the more readily, | ‘The important measure introduced duriag | 


| this present to prove how futile are the | because of this betrayal, SALNAVE gradually the last session by the Government was 
efforts of bad men when they undertake to | reached the point of endangering even the | the act for the dis-establishment of the Irish 


The sophisms | 


nullify the decrees of God. 


jot Cray, gilded though they were with a 
marvelous eloquence, never deceived the | 
| more intelligent of our people. Both in- 
|stinct and reason taught them that from 
the nettle of national.danger the negro | 
would yet be able to pluck the flower safety. | 
|The majority of the best minds among us, | 
| therefore, advised our remaining here, and 
‘in the vehemence of their denunciation of | 
| the Colonization Society they have by some | 
been supposed to be opponents of Liberia’s | 
isuecess. All of us denounced expatriation | 
| as an outrage, and opposed even emigration, | 
as being an admission of our having no | 
country but Africa. 

Events have justified the anti-coloniza- 

tionists, but they have also drawn us nearer 
|to Liberia. Now that exile from our own 
peo is not sought under the guise of 
| African civilization, our hearts are as much 
| with Africa as with our own country. 
| , God allowed a part of the negro race to 
| be brought here ss slaves. He made those 
slaves indespensable allies to their former 
| oppressors in the salvation of the nation. 
Our past sufferings have consecrated our 

every sympathy to freedom. Our past 
| wrongs will remind us forever of the invio- 
| lability of human rights, and coming into 
| freedom with the faculties of men but with 
| omly the experiences of children, the en- 
' thusiasm of youth in discharging new du- 
| ties and enjoying new privileges will be 
transfused through all we do. A part of 
| this enthusiasm will take the shape of affec- 
tion for the people of that continent from 
which we were forced away. 

Recognizing the truth that God in his 
permissive providence had as wise a design 
in the expatriation of those of our own race 
who founded Liberia, as he had in our im- 
| portation to this continent we look, before 
| long for some Peter the Hermit who shall 
| stir our souls with a desire as all-absorbing 
| to rescue the continent of our ancestors 
| from barbarism as that which characterised 
| the crusadors im the attempt to rescue the 
Holy sepulcure from the dessecrating feet 








| of the Saracens. 

sut that this may be done our brethren 
of Liberia must get rid of their “white 
laws.” We had “black laws” here once, 
but now there ix not a clause in the Na- 
tional Constitution, or in any Congressional 
enactment farge enough for even a mouse 
of inequality to hide behind. The emigra- 
tion law even is a dead letter. If ex-Pre- 
sident RoBER1s or CROMMELL or BLYDEN 
choose to change their allegiance, there is 
,as much chance of their occupying a seat 
in the United States Senate as any among 
ourselves. 

Surely a negro. republic can afford to be 
just to the descendants of its own race. 
| But while the word “ white ” remains in the 
Liberian constitution as a barrier to civil 
and political rights, it is impossible that 
justice can be done to either Liberia, the 
white race, or even to descendants of Africa 
seeking her shores for the purpose of helping 
her. Should any large number of colored 
people sail from these shores to help civilize 
| Africa, there would be danger of creating 
_a war of complexions, which would be 
worse even than a war of races, because of 
| the difficulty of defining who was “ white” 
_or who was not. Henry Cuay, the greatest 
, champion of civilization, so clearly evinced 
| his sympathy with the blacks, that, if some 
|of his grand-children were to land on 
Liberian shoves, their complexion would 
be so much opposed to Liberian orthodoxy, 
as to color, that these children could easily | 
be denied citizenship in a nation which | 
their grandfather helped to found. 











The national feeling in Liberia against | 
| this country, and in favor of England, | 
| through which nearly all Liberian commerce 
was diverted from our shores, and by which 
nearly all her importations were directed | 
from the British commercial houses, had a | 
just foundation in the past. But now, that 
the claims of commerce can be recognized 
| without a sacrifice of the claims of man- 
hood, it will be a great gain to our race if 
| Liberia will enfranchise all white citizens, | 
and thus powerfully aid in the creation of 
such a commercial intercourse as will be 
helpful to both countries and to both races. 
Liberia needs capital. The race which 
| has it in the greatest abundance she dis- 
| franchises, though her people know that the 
| ubsence of capital means slumbering enter- 
| prises, stagnation in trade, and above all, 
a lack of that aggressiveness which is ne- 
| cessary to win the domain of heathenism 
| to civilization. 
| Liberia cannot but see the inconsistency 
of her theory with her example. On 
| grounds of mere consistency she ought to 
give as much as she asks, She asks equality 
| for her race, and says she retaliated in 
| the past because they were proscribed by 
, our old laws. Well, thank God the cause 
is removed. Let our brethren follow by 
erasing all proof of the effects. 
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existence of his Government, by his forbear- | 
ance, his hesitation, and his simple trust in the 
supposed integrity and devotedness of others. | 
Thus the measures the best calculated to insure | 
order in his administration were wrested from | 


| their purpose, and turned to the profit of but who, in maturer manhood, 
| shameless speculators, the audacious partisans | 


of the revolt | 

Nor was this spirit of intrigue and knavery | 
confined to the bureaus of Saunave It found | 
a field even on the soil of the United States, in | 
the execution of bargains, contracted in good | 
faith by the I[aytian ruler, for the acquisition | 
of vessels of war. 

Surprised, at length, on the night of the 18th 
of last December, by the revolutionary wemy, | 
which had found means to enter the capital 
furtively, Satnave strove to defend himself | 
with energy. At this moment, when the | 
soil itself seemed to give way beneath his feet, | 
the foreign consuls, especially those who had | 
most aided the revolt, came to him trium- | 
phantly with offers of friendly intervention. 
Sarnave, resigned to his fate, and still confi- | 
dent in his star of fortune, preferred to trust 
the chances of conflict; rather than to ‘obtain 
his safety through aid so treacherous and hy po- 
critical. 

But bombarded in his palace by his own ves- 
sel, the only one which bad been left to him, 
Satnave, unable to maintain his position any | 
longer, took flight with the few men who had | 
remained faithful to him; aod accompanied, 
besides, by his own family, and a few women | 
and children devoted to his fortunes, endeav- | 
ored to gain a refuge in the Dominican terri- | 
tory. 

But, in this flight, the Dominican General | 
Caprat, hidden by the dense shade 0: forests, | 


| 


favored by deep and tortuous ravines, and aided | 


church, a beam always in the eyes of the Cath- 
olic portion of Ireland, and an useless and ex- 
pensive piece of Government machinery. 

It has been swept away, however, and by a 
minister who warmly defended it in his youth 
believing 
justice to be the due of an oppressed people. to 

e of more importance than an unjust consis- 


tency on the part of one man, has dared to con- 
fess his error. 

Few measures have swept through Parlia- 
ment with the velocity of the church bill. 
Rarely has the uncertainty of doubtful things, 
such as majorities, been turned to account, 
better than in the passage of that bill. 

But, as distasteful as the Irish church was 
to the Catholics, it provoked no such general 


ill-feeling and bitter discontent as the Land‘ 


Question. 
This is the cry, which to-day is swelling 
from every partof Ireland and dinning in the 


| ears of the English. On account of this, Mr. | 


Mitt neglects his Philosophy, Mr. Froupe 
drops his History, Mr. ( arrnes dives again 
into his Political economy, and Mr. Bricat 
shuts up the ledger, to think of some measure 
of justice for Ireland. This question has as- 
sumed an importance so significant, and has 


| enlisted on its side such able defenders, that it | 


cannot be dismissed unheard. 

The London Times, anxious to find argu- 
ments against it, sends a commissioner to re- 
port on the state of Ireland. 

He has performed his task thoroughly and 
honestly. He more than confirms the reports 
of discontent; he traces it to its source, the in- 
sufficiency of the land tenure ; he forcibly des- 
cribes the slumbering volcano’'which is ready 
to burst forth on the slightest provocation. 


Lord Durreain and Mr. Lowe may endeavor 


by those vagrant bands of Dominicans, who | to conceal the injustice of this land tenure, the 


have, for more than a quarter of a century, 
been the desolation of their native country, | 
surprised Saunave on the 8th day of last Jan- 
uary ; and, for the space of five hours, waged | 


one, in the interests of the landlords, depre- 
cating ‘‘this agitatiou,’’ and the other, in the 


interest of the aristocracy, falsely asserting 


that the interests of the Irish peasant and 


with him what he, by eaphemism, designated as | English peasant are the same, and the laws 


a battle. ‘ | 
In that singular battle, which resembles too | 


that govern them identical. The Times 
itself, in editorials, may attempt to explain 


much that of St. Bartholomew's, at Paris, | away the stubborn facts. of its commissioner, 


where blood flowed in torrents, Casrai. had | 
but he | 


but few wounded and three killed ; 
killed more than a hundred ofSannave's fol- 
lowers, and wounded the rest. Ilow many 


of the latter have expired since, his official | 
report does not mention. Saunave himself and | 
were | 

| years are growing too heavy even for the clod- 


five more of his principal adherents 

caught and reserved as a bonne-bouche. 
Always calm and resolute, he showed him- 

self resigned to his fate. He wassent to Port- 


au-Prince, where he arrived, escorted, and , 


bound on the 15th ultimo. As soon as he ar- 
rived, the revolutionary tribunal was called to | 
meet. He was tried that same day ; that same 
day he was sentenced, and that same day again 
he was executed. 


“Tam innocent of the crimes of which I am | 
accused,’ said Saunave indignantly, at the tri- | 
bunal. 

“You have been condemned to death,”’ an- 
swered later the President of that assembly. | 
“ Be courageous.” : 

“Never fear,” Satnave replied instantly, “I 
shall not fail.’’ | 

Then he asked for afew minutes to put his | 
affairs in order, ' 

And again calmly, gravely, without hurried- | 
ness, without hesitation, he began to write, and | 
in fifteen minutes he had finished, and made all | 
the arrangements which he desired tomake. 

Then, a cord having been brought, he was | 
carefully bound, and borne in triumph through 
the streets of the Capital,—through that quar- 
ter adjacent to the palace, which had been laid 
waste by the conflagration, on the day when he 
was attacked and bombarded in that very pal- 
ace, at once his last refuge and his last arsenal. 
Through its destruction, a thousand flaming 
and desvlating brands had been hurled through 
that portion of the town. “ And now,’’ cried 
the infuriated mob, ‘‘ you are going to die, be- 
cause it was through you, that the city was 
burned.” ; 

The destined place of execution was upon 
the very ruins of the palace. SaLnave was 


} 


and fastened to one of the supports of the gal- 
lery, his face towards the ocean, and his last 
look valmly and sternly piercing infinitude. 
A solemn silence prevailed throughout the as- 
sembly, which seemed to deepen the gloom in 
a spectacle so sad and imposing. 

At this supreme moment of agony, the revo- 
lutionary general, Botsronp Canat, hurled in 
the face of the fallen chieftain, a last insult, 
ws alast adieu. ‘You area traitor,” he cried, 
‘and as such you are going to die.”’ 

lt was now twenty minutes past six o’clock. 
The last rays of the setting sun threw, as it 
were, a teiut of blood over the sombre faces of 
the crowd. Then, night cast its thick veil 
over the corpse, as if to shield it from new and 
useless insults. Butno. Saunave, bound to 
the pillar, was still erect, though dead. His 
assassins came, by turns, to discharge their 
muskets upon him. Then, after he had been 
mutilated, riudled with balls, besmeared with 
blood, they loosed the cord, took him by the 
feet, and,.draggivy him along, caused his head | 
to rebound, first, upon the stone steps of the 
peristyle, and then, upon the pavement of the 
court, until they reached a cart, which was to 
bear his remains to the pit destined to receive 
them. 

The five other companions in misfortune, 
whom Caseat had left him, did not obtain the | 
same honors. Before arriving at the capital, 
they were all executed, without trial. As to 
the prigoners, there were none;—at least, 
Capra makes now mention of any. More ter- 
rible than that of Marathon, this famous battle, 
waged by Casrat against the fugitive Saunave, 
permitted no survivor to give an account of it. 

The triumph of the conqueror left neither 
among women or children any enemies to 
combat. apes 

The simple recital of these crimes causes 
one’s hair'to stand on end. Positive informa- 
tion assures us, however, that President Sacer 





opposed with ail his might these cruel and use- | 


a ee eee 


but after all there they stand—frequent rath- 
less evictions, murdered landlords, clandestine 
meetings of desperate tenantry, agrarian out- 
rages, enforced emigration, the spread of Fe- 
nianism, and by no means the least of warn. 
ings, the late Tipperary elections. 

The accumulated wrongs of two hundred 


dish Irish peasantry to bear. 

The upper and middle classes have long known 
upon what tenure they hold the land. The 
people now are slowly, but doggedly, beginning 
w assert their right to the soil, on which many 
were born, and to which they feel that they 
jiave a prior claim. . 

Before the law, English law, without the 
protections of law in England—nay, a worse 
than law—the Irish peasant has .o guarantee 
to the land on which his cabin is built, where 
his fathers may have lived before him; no 
rights to the improvements he or they may 
have made, unless the landlord sees fit to allow 
him to retain the one, or give him compensa- 


| ton for the other. 


It is not enough to say that good. landlords 


|'» not take advantage of their position 


Lefore the law; nor that in Ulster a custom 
has sprung up which in a measure protects the 
tenant. Whatever the humane custom of Ul- 
ster may be, Connaught, Leinster, and Munster 
possess no such custom. 

No number of just landlords can offset the 
wrongs Which the brutal bailiffs, often of well- 
meaning but absent landlords, inflict on the 
peasantry. Even did we allow that the land- 
lords, as a class, were better than the law, it 
would be a fitting commentary upon the Eng- 
lish rule, when an eminent judge, in an Irish 
court, is forced to declare that he is aware that, 
in dealing out the strict letter of the law, he is 
strengthening injustice. 

It may appear strange that the Irish people 
should care to own lands with its taxes bur- 
dens, and the attendant waste of capital and 
interest. We must remember that to the lrish 
peasant the land is his all. Deprived of that, 
the alternative is starvation or emigration. 

it has not been the policy of England in the 
past to encourage the growth of manufactures 
in Ireland. We do not think it is her inten- 
tion todo so now. It may be an open ques- 
tion, too, whether or not it is practicable. Bat 


she sees clearly that the smouldering feelings 


of the Irish people are ready to find a vent, 
unless complete justice be done, and that im- 
mediately. We believe that Mr. Giapstone 
understands the critical nature of the situation, 
and is complete master of it. We have confi- 
dence in his ability and determination to meet 
the exigency like a statesman, or rather better, 
like a man, unmindful of the taunts of Louis 
NaPo.eon, or the threats of Fenians. 

We have not space to speak in detail of the 
various remedies which have been proposed. 
They are flowing in from all sides, 

Whether a fixity of tenure, or a system of 
leases for a certain number of years, an equi- 
table board of arbitration between landJord and 
tenant, ora general purchase of the land by 
Government, and the redistribution of it to 
tenants in small holdings on liberal terms and 
long payments, or an extension partial or other- 
wise of the Ulster right, or a more comprehen- 
sive biil combining all of these features, the 
future alone can determine. 

It is enough to know, that no one can read 
the signs in the political sky without being 
aware that Ireland means to have justice or 
separation. 

Messrs. Froupe and Rusxix, with their fu- 
tile scheme of strengthening the bonds which 
bind the colonies to England, “ Historicus,” 
with his just ideas of national education, the 


Protestants of Ireland, with their unfortunate 


University Bill, must all stand aside for Par- 
nick. He comes from ‘his native heath with 
the bog-mud still on his brogans, and he is 
knocking at the door of Parliament with a 
shillalah which gives forth no uncertain sound, 
demanding admittance, a hearing, and justice. 
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d to be nearly able to fake leave 
ptiow'as a political 
‘parting with it a pressing re- 
me. There isa superficial view 
of, reconstruction which confines the whole in- 
terest in it to the South. If the ©~uthera 
States it is often said, cannot age the advant- 
ages to : of speedily t with 
constitutional conditions, and of tery, teers | 
selves of négro suffrage they wilf be the 

This is true but it is also unfortunately trae 
that the whole nation will share in the loss. 
The efforts made in many of the Northern and 
Eastern States to raise issues which appeal to 
the selfishness of men through the claims, and 







| hoped for rewards of labor canwét be confined 


to the white race. The negro lids labor to sell, 
and selfishness to appeal to, and sense enough 
to séek the profits of co-operation with his 


If the Republican party is wise enoagh to 
enter the Southern field, and save the negro 
from his professed friends, and also aid his 
real friends in securing a thorough organisa- 
tion the next Presidential election is safe. But 
if the party docs not do this oar people, and it 
are in peril. 

There seems to he a class of Republicans 
who think they can keep their places more 
securely by keeping their colored constitaents 
isolated from. the leadiag men of color. And 
as a consequence the South which by this time 
ought to have all the advantages of labor 
secured to its colored population, remains still 
at the mercy of the designing men who have 
gone among them, and who are forming secret 
societies by the aid of an almost unlimited 
purse at the suggestions of a most unscrupu- 
lous ambition to seduce the colored people from 
their natural allegiance to the Republican 
party. 

Itis humilieting to many among us that 
thoagh every principle of the Republican party 
has been held in tact by leading colored men, 
the mep we wish to have do this inner 
work of reconstruction cannvt be secured from 
those who ought to see the necessity, and act 
upon it at once. A scheme well devised and 
s0 modified as to harmonise all interests, and 
to aid every co-laborer in it, hangs fire because 
either the importance of negro counsel, and 
effort in the control of the vete of our people 
in the South is utterly undervalued, or the 
dangers of mere demegoguism are entirely 
over-looked. 

We desire to be brought, through eur agent, 
in direct contact with the people, and refresh 
their minds with a statement of the things ne- 
cessary for the success of the party, and yet 
the party itself stands ia our way, by refusing 
to give us the proper man. Mr. Myxas, of 
Baltimore, is judicious, intelligent, and ener- 
getic; he understands every phase of the labor 
movement, is an ardent Republican, and an 
industrious worker. We want him fo be put 
to work at once. 

The Republican party, if it keeps its bold 
upon the confidence of the people, must grasp 
new issues and solve the problems involed in 
them. it must faithfully carry out its old 
principles—it must recognize tue new order of 
things. Without these, Ichabod will be written 
on its banners. Knowing the Republican 
party to be the best agent in existence for the 
performance of the work needed, and realizing 
the dangers indicated by the last act of perfidy 
on the part of Virginia, we earnestly appeal 
to our Republican friends to come to our aid. 

—_—_— 


THE LAST OF THE REVOLUTION. 


SaLnave was, in personal appearance, a fine 
representation of our race. He had the brown 
and velvety complexion of an Indian softened 
and refined by civilization ; his hair was black 
and silky; his moustache, thick and tufted ; 
and his stature, that of an athlete. He was, 
by temperament, mild and gentle, but inflexi- 
ble and terrible, when provoked by hatred or 
injustice. Democratic in his modes of thought, 
he had inaugurated, throughout the political 
administration of the country, « democracy the 
most complete. The benefits realized for hu- 
manity in general, and for the black race in 
particular, by the triumph of American phil- 
anthropy, and the new policy parsued by the 
Government of the United States, towards men 
of all races, filled him with admiration and 
sympathy for our republic. 

We can, und, indeed, with our solicitade for 
Hayti and its welfare, we should, indulge in 
heart-felt regrets over the fate of this remark- 
able man. If he committed faults in his ad- 
ministration, it is, also, evident to as, that he 
would have been able to realize much: good for 
his country, if, imstead of haviag been harassed 
and persecuted, he had been encouraged and 
assisted. 

Genera! Nissace Sacer, standing with folded 
arms and contemplating the corpse of thet 
Satnave, whose sacrifice he could not prevent, 
will recollect, that, on the day following’ the 
revolution which overthrew Gerrranp—that 
revolution of which he was the standar’, Sa1- 
nave the genius, and Carvatirer the arm—he 
cried out repeatedly, from the steps of the 
church at Port-wu-Prince, to the maltitude, 
excited and agitated then, as now, “ Be calm! 
Have an equal confidence in Sa.wava, in 
Cuevatrer, and im mryself. We three repre- 
sent the revolution; we wish only your welfare 
and the glory of Hayti.” That fearful revolu- 
tion, ever under the standard‘ of Sager, has 
already devoured two of its children—Cuzva- 
Lise and Saunave! Wilt it, tike Saturn, de- 
vour all its offspring male? We pray to God 
that it may not! ~ 

Hatred and revenge are useless sentiments 
in the progress and'civilization of the people. 
Hayti-has need of order, security, and stability. 
The peaceable and\indastrious dwellers on the 
mountains, who till the soil, fertilizing it with 
their sweat, and produting the crops which con- 
stitute the sole wealth of that island, take no 
part in these revolutions. They find their hap- 
piness in work and peace. Why would not the 
population of the towns find theirs there, also? 

Darir g sixty-six years of national indepen- 
dence, the Haytian people have adopted ten or 
eleven constitutions, etch one displacing its 
predecessor under pretext of liberty and pro- 
gress.- And each of these innovations, inan- 
gurated in blood, hdve had, for result, only dis- 
order dnd barbarism in Haytian society ! 

Here are lessons of which the present rulers 
of that country ought’ to profit: As there is 
now @ probability of the Government. of the 
United States becoming its territorial neighbor, 
it is needful that the condition ‘of affairs in 
Hayti shouldbe such as to exact, in the new 
relations aboat to be established between the 
two countries, a mutaal and reciprocal respect 
and consideration. We are too much interested 
in the welfare of our race, no matter where it 
may be found, t remain cold’ and indifferent 
in the presetice oi events which’ are of a nature 
to influence so materially its destinies. 

We trust, then, that the next arrival from 


Hayti may inform us that order‘and security 


are re-established in that republic, so dear to 
our hearts ; that persecutions there have ceased, 


and that factional’ hates heve given place to | 


conditions possible for the development 
gress and civilisation. 
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Charlotte, N. C., lights its streets on Sunday 
nights only. 
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Before the bloody deings of the revolution- 
ists in Hayti, and supposing the revolution was 
founded on principles rather than persovali- 
ties, the following letter was sent by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of Colored Men to 
the Provisional Secretary of State of Hayti: 
* (Rooms oF rue ee Ex. —— 
ax or tue U. S., 
ve gunna, D. C., Jan., 1870. 
To the Secretary of State for the Republic of 
Hayti : 


Honorep Sin: Appointed by the late Na- 
tional Convention to watch over the interests 
of the colored race in this country, we have no 
hesitation in giving this trust an interpretation 
sufficiently liberal to permit of our addressing 
your Government, through you, upon a matter 
esteemed to be of great importance by this 
committee. , 

Hayti is maintaining her integrity as a Gov- 
ernment, in continuing to perform, even amid 
revolutions, the fanctions of national life ; and 
in producing men equal to the exigencies of her 
fortunes, has at once demonstrated equality of 
powers and sameness of aspirations with other 
races. 

Hayti has aided us beyond all power of state- 
ment in the production of that personal inde- 
pendence among our race, in the free States of 
our country, which allowed us to become, to 
some extent, the architects of our own for- 
tunes; and she helped to open the way to that 
sphere of national confidence which has made 
us citizens of this great Republic—for we could 
always point to your country as the mother of 
L’Ouveture, of Petion, and of Boyer, illus- 
trators alike of negro capacity and patriotisih. 

We have won the battle of civil and political 
equality. The battle of social privileges has 
just begun : and again Hayti becomes our most 
powerful gnd illustrious ally. 

She has sent us General Alexarder Tate, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, as her representative near the Capitol at 
Washington. He has come, and by the im- 
pressiveness of his personal appearance and the 
graciousness of his manners, lifted into con- 
spicuousness by his illustrious position, he has 
melted the icy barriers of proscription against 
the colored race, avowing while he did it such 
an identity with the race as to make it possible 
for all of us, who are worthy, to follow in his 
footsteps. We thank you for this ; but we have 
yet more to thank you for. 

You have, beside, sent us in him a man of 
brains, of courage, of the highest instincts of 
patriotism, and of the strongest devotion to 
the race with which he is identified. 

You will have observed the cordiality with 
which he was received by the Chief Magistrate 
of our Republic, and the honors showered upon 
him by the Diplomatic Corps at this Capital, 
in their official as well as in their social inter- 
course. 

But you may not have learned how com- 
pletely your envoy has won his way to the 
hearts of all our citizens, irrespective of color, 
and how triumphantly he has carried the inter- 
ests and the honor of Hayti along with him. 
He has been an able and uncompromising de- 
fender of your territorial integrity, a vigilant 
watchman over your commercial interests, and, 
in his powerful advocacy of a cordial intercourse 
between the two republics, he has won our ad- 
miration by his business sagacity and the 
striking evidences of his statesmanship. 

We have, neither as a committee, nor as the 
individual members of it, trenched upon even 
the shadow of the claims of delicacy by saying 
a single word to General Tate as to the inten- 
tion of this committee in addressing you ; but, 
being informed of government changes in 
Hayti, through the newspapers, the committee 
thought it well to depart from its usual line of 
policy, and to say, that while they do not un- 
derstand the various claims of political parties 
im Hayti, and while a sense of propriety would 
forbid us to express an opinion at so great a 
distance, even if we knew more of the rela- 
tions of parties, yet, speaking in the name of 
the colored people of the United States, we 
deemed it our duty to express our earnest hope 
that General Tate might be retained at a post 
which he so well fills, and from which, if he 
were lost, our people here, and, as we believe, 
the Republic of Hayti, would feel the conse- 
quences to an almost calamitous extent ; for, 
he having opened the door, his abrupt depart- 
ure might serve as an excuse on the part of 
our enemies in trying to shut it against all 
new-comers. 

Geoncr T. Downina, President. 

F.G. Barzapors, Secretary. 
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for one copy, or get four others to subscribe $2 

each with you, and send ten dollars, for which 

we will mail four copies of the paper one year. 
[ee 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE Law. 


Foresight is the severest test of statesman- 
ship ; indeed, it is the thing of all others which 
mark out the statesman from the mere politi- 
cian. The man who possesses the powers to 
command exalted positions, and with it the 
clearness and reach of mental vision, which 
carries him twenty years ahead of his constitu- 
ency if he has the moral courage to tell what 
he sees. becomes to civilization what the pro- 
phet is to revelation—both are sounders of 
alarms, and each are masters of the remedy ; 
while all profit by their faithfulness. Twenty 
years ago “Cuarias Sumner, Esq.,’ made an 
argument before the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chnsetts, in the case of Sarah C. Roberts vs. 





In the course of his masterly argument he 
thus touches a question of vital interest to us : 
“Evite or Separate Scnoois.—But it is 
said that these separate schools are for the 


of both colors 
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ie warsing. but 
pl fn’ heart; bat the 
black admonition ad. 
dressed to the + Bet the Lord said 
unto Samuel. look not on his cotentenance, for 
the Lord seeth gonad aorta gird 
looketh at the ow appearance, 
16, v. 7.) The committee. look only on the 
outward sp ce without looking at the 
oe and then fancy that they are doing 
right. ea 
ho can say that this does not injure the 
blacks? Theirs, in its best estate, is an un- 
happy lot. A despised class, blasted by pre- 
jadice and shut ont from various opportunities, 
they feel this proscription from the common 
schouls as a peculiar brand. Beyond this, it 
deprives them of those heulthful animating ia- 
fluences, which would come from ~ yar 
in the studies of their white brethren. It adds 
to their discouragements. It widens their sep-, 
aration from the community, and nes 
that great day of reconciliation ‘which is sure 
to come. 

The whole system of common schools suffers 
also. It is a narrow p on of their high 
aim, which teaches that they are merely to 
jurnish an equal amount of knowledge to ali, 
and, therefore, provided all be taught, it is of 
little consequence where and iu what company. 
The law contemplates not only that all shall be 
taught, but that all shall be taught together. 
They are not only to receive equal quantities 
of knowledge, but all are to receive it in the 
same way. All are to approach the same com- 
mon fountain together ; nor can there be any 
exclusive source for any individual or any class. 
The school is the little world where the child 
is trained for the larger world of life. It is the 
microcosm preparatory to the macrocosm, and, 
therefore, it must cherish and develop the vir- 
tues and the sympathies needed in the larger 
world. And since, according to our institn- 
tions, all classes, without distinction of color, 
erformance of civil duties, so 
should they all, without <istinction of color, 
meet in the school—beginning there those rela- 
tions of eqaulity which the Constitution and 
laws promise to all. 

As the State derives strength from the unity 
and solidarity of its citizens without distinction 
of class, so the school derives strength from the 
unity and solidarity of all classes beneath its 
roof. In this way the poor, the humble, and 
the neglected share not only the com : 
ship of the more favored, but enjoy: the 
protection of their ce, which draws to- 
ward the school a more watchful superintend- 
ence. . 

A degraded or neglected class, if left to them- 
selves will become more d or 
‘To him that hath shall be given ;” and the 
world, true to these words, turns from 
and outcast to the rich and fortunate. — 
pily our educational system, by the a 
all classes, draws upon the whole school that 
attention which is too generally accorded only 
to the favored few, and thus’ secures to the poor 
their portion of the fruitful sunshine... But the 
— Poti os apart Pee 
schools, are ved of this pecu vantage. 

Nothing is nabs clear than that the welfare 
of classes, as well as of individuals,sis pro- 
moted by mutual acquaintance. The Freuch 
and English, for along time regarded as natural 
enemies, have at last, from more intimate com- 
munion, found themselves natural friends. Pre- 


judice is the child of ignoranee. | :[t is «sure to 


— where svopte de not know each other. 
ociety and intercourse are mehus 


established 
by Providence for human imptovement. They 


remove antipathi mutual adaptation 
ond cabailiaten: abd eotabtidh relations of re- 


ciprocal regard. Whoso sets ap barriers to 
these, thwarts the ways of Providence, crosses 
the tendencies of human nature, and directly 
interferes with the laws of God. 


paren} ; 
“THE COLORED CITIZEN.’’ 


Our friend, James Lynxcu, who was one of 
the earliest and perhaps the most efficient of 
colored carpet-baggers in Mississippi, speaks 
thus in his appeal for the support of The Colored 
Citizen : 

‘‘We shall teach that the colored man’s exist- 
ence in the State depends upon the measure of 
his usefulness, and this depends upon the cha- 
racter of his labor, which must be faithfully 
rendered and wisely di That‘he must 
not incline to a nomadic life, nor must circum- 
stances be made to incline him to it. Thac the 
road to comfort and in lies through 
constant and patient toil. We shall set our- 
selves against sectionalism, or a disinterment 
of old causes of fratracidal strife ; and shal 
shake hands over the decaying bones of the 

liar institution and sec » a8 they lie 

ied beneath the soil of freedom, which is 

verdant with the promise of « new life-giving 
wer. 

“We shall oppose all men and measures who 
make the 
ballet-box 


ment. oti 
“We shall endeavor to improve- 
ment in the culture of our fields, and the epen- 
ing of channels for trade that shall connect 
with the great commercial centres of the Union. 
“We believe in cotton. We believe that its 
— rape in _ a is the only. re- 
e basis of wealth, of manufactures; and 
railroads within our tht ie 


gh eee 3 iy 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


oy 
“ Rditor and Proprietor 
‘Jackson, Miss,’ : 


These sentences have the ri and we 
earnestly hope the people of vars <i a 
their author in becoming, if possible, a stronger 
Lynch-piw to the car of negro progress. . .. 

He has done his people good’ setviee, and 
He has worked hard, and given our race large 
results, and we trust the people will stand by him 
in his endeavor to give them an 


A sharp debate oceurred in the 


House one 
day last week, in 


in which Mr. Butler and Sun 
Cox, of New York, took a conspicuous 
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AT CAPITAL. 


[CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY PAPERS. | 
oe 
Tue District or Cotumpta 1n THE Deparr- | 
went or Vrrotnia.—The President on Saturday | 
directed that the District of Columbia be de- 
tached from the Department of the East—Gen. 
McDowell’s command—and added to the De- 


pergeeet af Virginia, under command of Gen. 
anby. 





Nor to se lerrivep or Tarik Bountry.— 
Mr. Gilfillan introduced in the House, Monday, 
@ joint resolution providing that any enlisted 
man who has been Moshennsa from the military 
service to accept an appointment in the civil 
service shall not by such dischaige or appoint- 
ment be deprived of the additional bounty pro- 
vided for by the act of July 28, 1866, 

Motitatep Currency.— Work in the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency has in- 
creased considerably within a few months, par- 
ticularly in the’Redemption Division of that 
Bureau, owing to the rapidity with which na- 
tional bank notes which have been worn out | 
and become mutilated by constant use are being 
sent to the Department for redemption. Fre- 
quently a hundred packages of mitilated notes 
are received daily at this office. 

Discuarce oF WorkMEN aT THR TREASURY 
Extassion.—The work on the Treasury Exten- 
sion being nearly completed and the apereater 
tions therefor quite exhausted, about forty 
workmen were discharged, on Saturday. A 
small number of mechanics, however, were re- 
tained to complete some minor improvements, | 
a sufficient amount of funds being on hand to 
complete the stairway in the northwest corner | 

of the building. The central stairway is quite | 
completed, and the scaffolding will be taken 
down in a few days. Only a emall appropria- 
tion is required to complete the entire ouilding. 

Cotorrp Scuoois or tae District.—The 
Senate committee on the District have con- 
cluded their investigations in regard to the | 
management of the colored schools of the Dis- 
trict, and have furnished to the Secretary of 
the Interior a copy of the evidence and their 
recommendation. The Secretary declines allow- 
ing the matter to be given to the public until 
he has reviewed the evidence. It is understood 
that the Senate committee recommends the dis- 
missal of a certain member or members of the 
Board of Trustees, but the Secretary is doubr- 
fal of his authority, as is the Attorney Gene- 
ral. The evidence before the committee dis- 
closes a startling state of affairs in the man- 

ent of the schools, and the disbursement | 
of the money provided for their sustenatice by 
the Government and Corporations of the Dis- 
trict. Bille have been paid without any in- | 
quiry made, and it is alleged that the evidence 
proves coficlusively that large amounts of | 
money have heen squandered. 
a 
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Mr. Edward Crusor is our sole authurized agent to procure 
subscriptions for the New Era in the District of Columbia, 
and to receipt for the same. | 

Our citizens will be called upon by Mr. Crusor or his ac- 
credited representative within a short period, and we hope | 
and expect to receive a liberal response from them. | 








Rev. J. G. Burur, D. D., will lecture before mediate organization in separate associations ; 


the students of Wayland Seminary, at their | 
rooms, I street, near the corner of Nineteenth, | 
on Friday evening next, 18th inst., at 8 o'clock. | 
Subject—* The Ohurch in the Reconstruction | 
of the Nation.” Public invited. Seats free. | 


Tar Ex-Hayrian Minister.—General Tate, | 
the late Haytian Minister under the Salnave | 

overnment, galled upon Presideut Grant last 

riday to have a farewell interview prior to 
leaving for Europe. He informed the President | 
that he would shortly return from Europe and | 
settle in this country as a citizen of the United | 
States. The President expressed his kindest | 
wishes for the General, and congratulated him | 


Address ef National Labor Union 


to the Colored Peopie of the U.8. 


Orrice or THR Nationas Bureau or Lasor, 
Wasuinortor, D.C. 


To the Workingmen of the United States: 
Fe.tow-Crrizens ; Your representatives from 
the States of Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Tennes- 


_ see, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, Penn- 


sylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, California, and 
Nevada, met in Convention in the city of Wash- 
ington for the purpose of considering your in- 
dustrial condition, and to propose such means 
as will speedily relieve and elevate our people. 
In the course of their deliberations, which lasted 
from the 6th to the 10th inst., inclusive, the 
very important fact developed itself, that 
although we constituted a very large portion of 
the skilled and unskilled laborers of the coun- 
try, yet we are almost wholly without organiza- 
tion in any of: the States, and for want of or- 
ganization our labor is very poorly remunerated. 
To change this condition of things, which, if 
continued, must shortly prove ruinous to the 
colored laboring interest of the United States, 
your representatives have thought best to estab- 


‘lish a National Labor Union and Bureau of 


Labor, the Bureau to be located in the city of 
Washington. This Bureau is intended to be 
the guardian of your interests, both national 
and local. It will be charged with the special 
duties of local organizations: To encourage 
and superintend the organization of all the de- 
partments of industry : 

To furnish information to the various branches 
or organization. the several States where 
there may be a surplus of labor, as to where 
that surplus may find employment in other 
States : 

To bring about such legislation, either na- 
tional or local, as will secure our equality 
before the law, and enforce the payment of con- 
tracts for labor : 

‘l'o negotiate with bankers and capitalists to 
furnish money in aid of the establishment of 
co-operative associations. We, therefore, call 
your attention to the necessity of immediate 
organization in every State in the Union. We 
regret, that our white fellow-citizens in many 
of the States have organized ‘‘Trades Unions’’ 
to the exclusion of colored members—that they 
will ngt permit colored men to work in their 
workshops. This is one of the consequences 
of slavery, for which we are not responsible. 
And yet, we must have work, and our children 
must learn trades. This obstruction, or oppo- 
sition on the part of a large number of the white 
mechanics must be met and overcome, not in 
angry dispute, or open hostilities, but by or- 
ganization. 4 

We, therefore, advise the calling of a State 
Labor Convention in all the States, Territories, 
and District of Calumbia, and that a State 
Labor Union be organized, whose membership 
shall consist of delegates from the various labor 


and industrial organizations in the State. 


That in any city or county where there are 
seven or more mechanics, artisans, or laborers 
of any particular branch, we advise their im- 


because, having your labor organized, you can 
advertise it for sale in some of the daily papers; 
and, although the white mechanics may refuse 
you work with them, contractors, or those who 
buy or employ labor, will be governed more by 
self-interest than by the power of Trades 
Unions, and will negotiate with you as readily 
as with any other association of mechanics and 
laborers. Thousands of colored mechanics 
could obtain immediate employment in cities, 
where they are hardly known, if they would 
adopt the above course. | 

Every effort should be made to make your 
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The Black Belt. 
BY J. G. W. 


A new theory has been broached by some 
| compiler of statistics and close observer of the 
migratory movements of the Southern popula- 
tion.” This close observer informs ® corre- 


| 


tional law is just defining a geographical Black 
Belt amid the swamps fraught with malaria. 
He has noticed that the black population are 
drifting toward the salubrious “ Black Belt,’’ 
and that the white population are wending their 
way westward and to Texas. Three hundred 
years ago there was a Black Belt on the west 
coast of Africa, said to be deadly to the white 
race ; yet, notwithstanding the ‘‘ impenetrable 
theory” advanced by the philosophers of that 
day, the inhabitants of that Black Belt have 
bleached as white as the sands of its shores, 
by the same process as our own Black Belt, 
heading. from Mason and Dixon's line to 





| Texas. No, no, Mr. Compiler of Statistics, | 


you will never see a Black Belt again on this 
continent. The last one is blotted out forever. 
A Black Belt could only exist here when ignor- 
ance and slavery prevailed; and now, thank 
God, we have none of that in our midst. Dur- 
ing the war innumerable theories were advanced 
about the negro and his destiny, and they have 
all proved faildres. The only theory that has 
any value or consistency in it, is the acceptance 
of the fact, that the Afric-American is a 
man, just like the Anglo-American, Irish- 
American, or Germanic-American. The fact 
is, we are all children of foreigners, black and 
white. Fifty years hence the “ colored man,” 
as he is calfed, will be further removed from 
the infusion of foreign blood than any race 
living under our flag, except the Indian. How 
can he, then, be otherwise than loyal and pa- 
triotic? Yes, we Americans are all alike, in 
taste, characteristics, and ambition. -We are 
settled when and where we think proper. It is 
just as natural for an Irishman to seek a locali- 
ty where some new railroad is to be built, as 
for Hans to seek an agricultural district or 
some city where lager beer and pretzels are in 
demand ; and likewise with the negro, among 
th3se who are familiar with and schooled to 
the culture of cane, rice, cotton, and tobaceo, 
they naturally will seek those districts where the 
great magnet, high wages, draws them ; especi- 
ally where plenty of work is in prospective. But 
there are thousands who have no knowledge of 
cotton culture, cane or rice, and thousands 
| who have as great aversion to field labor as 
| their white brothers North and South ; but you 
| may rest assured they will be found distributed 
| around just where the best compensation for 
| their services is offered, and where the best ad- 
vantages offer for employment from one end of 
the country to the other ; for the great Ameri- 
ean desire for a home touches not the niatter 
of a man’s skin, black or white. Where he 
finds prosperity, free schools for his children, 
churches, and means of speedy transit from one 
place to another, he is influenced by them. 
These migratory moyements are the natural 
results of the great upbeaving of the war. 
Climate has very little to do with it. The 
negrovs of Louisiana and Mississippi are quite 
inured to the cold. Ihave seen them in win- 
ter barefoot, and scantily clothed, working in 
the cane and cotton fields, whilst white men, 
well clad, shivered like an aspen leaf. There 
will be no Black Belt for the American people 
are a moving people, (and when I say Ameri- 
can) that word embraces every person born un- 
der our flag, black and white. Oam-wood, 
ivory, palm oil, and negroes, also attracted 
white foreigners to the next coast of Africa, 
and cetton, sugar, rice and tobacco will draw 
them out of the “Black Belt” of statistical 
| compilers imagination. There can be no Black 








on his intention of his becoming an American | labor more remunerative, and less dependent Belt with forty million white inhabitants, and 


citizen. 


Tue Firreenta AMenpMENT.—There has been 
already a sufficient number of States received 
to ratify the fifteenth amendment, but as there 
has been some doubt raised in regard to New 
York, the Government will not issue a procla- 
mation of its adoption till after the Nebraska | 
Legislature have adopted it. They meet on 
the 17th of fie . The Executive Com- | 
mittee of the alored Laboring Men’s Associa- ; 
tion are already making panier to obtain | 
a fall colored vote in all the States, and 


va | 


ticularly New York City. They will obtain a | 
complete census of all 
and perfect arrangements for the campaign in | 


the interest of the Republican party. 
A New Frac.— A flag for the National Capi- | 
tol, made entirely of California silk, has been | 
completed in San Francisco, and will soon be | 
forwarded to this city. 
Parwent or rar Lasorens.—The Mayor has 
id the laborers of the First and Second 
ards, and is now paying those of the other 
wards. Laborers will hereafter be paid monthly, 


if possible. 


E.gcrion 1n Grorcetown.—Next Monday, 
the 21st of February, the citizens of George- 
town, D. C., will elect officers for the 
Aldermen and Common Oouncil, also Register 
Collector, and other officers. The election wil 
bea 
standing in’ both parties. We notice the names 
of Judge Fisher, of the District Courts, and 
Henry D. Cooke, Esq., as candidates for the 
Board of Aldermen. 


Maretrp.—The Clerk of the Sapreme Court 
of the District granted a marriage license to 
John R. Graves (white) and Lucy Poindexter 
(colored.) 


te 
international Exhibitions. 

The British Minister has laid before Secre- 
tary Fish letters from the British Commission- 
ers for the exhibition of 1851, explaining a 
scheme proposed for a series of international 
exhibitions of specimens of works of fine arts 
and indurtr:. »: vposed to be held annually in 
London, the i:st exhibition to take place in 
1871. The Commissioners hope that each 
foreign Government will appoint, at an early 
period, a Commissioner to confer with them. 

The proposed exhibitions will differ mate- 
rially from those which have preceded them. 
a objects yew be selected by competent 
judges before they are admitted. Only a few 
classes of industrial objects will "| 
each year. The arrangements will be in classes, 
without reference to nationalities, as heretofore. 
The exhibitors will be relieved of all charges 
for arranging and taking care of their objects 
during the exhibitions. The exhibitions shall 
be o 
tually on the 30th of September. Foreign 
countries will not have placed in their absolute 
disposal space in block, but divisions of space 
in each class, while, in addition to such aliot- 
ments, foreign exhibitors will have the privi- 
lege of submitting in Loudon their productions 
for admission on I the same rales as British 
subjects. The first of the series of exhibitions 
will be opened at South Kensington on the Ist 
of May next. 

For tux Faru, Garpen, anp Hovsraos.p.— 
We can confidently recommend all our readers 
to promptly provide themselves with the Ameri- 
can Agricuiturist for 1870. We have received 
the first number of the twenty-ninth annual 
volume, and find it filled with a large amount 
of exceedingly practical, useful imformation, 
not only on every subject pertaining to soil cul- 
ture, including the en, the lawn, and flower 
bed, and the care of the little plots of the city 
and homesteads, but also for the house- 
keeper and the children. Many excellent en- 
gravings, both beautiful and instructive; give 
additional interest to every number. Taken 

American 
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at the most beautiful and vlan fumes 80, to injure me. Cortins Crvsdn.». 

world, equally to city, vil we ele agar ncaaas A gin 
country, while it isa marvelof iro anya re -Morrarrry.— What is our life at ite longest? 
ots waprecedented circulation, which divides) Whatere the schemes upon which we ssost sot 
sae aaagt evperetion among 80 many thet «| ott heart? ‘We grow old while we yot) feel 
great deal can be giventoeach. Terms, $1.50 yoting: Out that ‘s slong 
Fee eae gine M5, oF an: copien tae: $12. ‘the’ of ‘life crag alle? the 
Ivis richly all i¢ vosteandmore; Orange | tapids, are the roar and the foam) 
Judd & Co., publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. | of the great Niagara. = °° (8% 






of | 


on the Ist of May and closed pune- | 


upon the capitalist ; and indeed in most of the 
States, it isa necessity at this time, for employ- 
ment, that you organize co-operative mechani- 
cal associations. Let each one lay by a small 
sum weekly for the purchase of the necessary 
tools, then take his labor as capital, and go out 
and build houses, forge iron, make bricks, 
run factories, work plantations &c. This has 
been done ; is being done by our white fellow 
citizens in this country and in Europe, and can 
be done by you. All that is wanting is the 


e voters in the States, will. To aid you in this work is the duty of 


the ‘‘ Bureau.”’ 

To acquire a Homestead should be the am- 
bition of each man in the land. To the indus- 
trious workman, we say it is your privilege to 
buy a home at the same rate at which you pay 
rent; this can be done by organizing building 
associations. We shall aim to furnish you with 
the most improved plan of organization. 





| industrial welfare of our people. 


Bureau. 


All communications must be addressed Post 


| Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 
Isaac Myrrs, President. 
G. T. Downina, Vice President. 


W. U. Saunpers, . 
L. H. Dovaass, | Secretaries. 
; > a oo 


Tax following letter appears in Monday's 
Washington Star, and we cheerfully give it | 
place in our columns, as we know Mr. Crusor 
to be a most worthy man, and an efficient 


| @orker in the Republican ranks : 


6° To tue Epiror or rur Star':—I see by a 


You will please furnish this Bureau with all 
information, that will assist us in finding out 
our real condition, and that will aid us in the 
promotion of the moral, social, intellectual, and 


N. B. Only those associations, that receive | 
j | Charters as prescribed by the Constitution can 
contested one, owing to misunder. | receive the attention and supervision of the 


millions of European to come, hungry for the 
wealth that lies waiting for them. They have 
only to help themselves by their energy and 
industry. The very idea of a Black Belt is ab- 
surd. To establish such a thing, railroads 
must be upturned, telegraphs destroyed, and 
yankee enterprise go fast tosleep. This mov- 
ing age admits of no such “pent up Utica.” The 
negro is possessed of the best practical educa- 
tion a poor Southern man ean have atthis day. 
He has been educated to work and with the 
knowledge of the fact that ‘‘the school-master 
is abroad’’ he will labor persistently to wring 
wealth from a prolific soil, and the live yankees 
and foreigners will be found with Wim in the 
struggle for ashare of the profits. These Black 
Puritans of the South have felled the trees, 
cleared the forests, and dug the ditches, and 
drained the land, and made it inhabitable for 
white and black men alike. And they will 
both inherit the land together: the rebellion 
brought about deliverance for the race, and the 
result has been to awaken new ideas among the 
| white population North and South. Homes 
| being broken up, new friends and new associa- 
tion have been brought about, and this moving 
to and fro is only the result of a disor 

state of affairs. So much for the Black 

[From the N.Y. Times.] 
Legal Tender—The Supreme Court 
Decision. 

The recent decision of the majority of the 
Supreme Court stands in direct hostility to the 
, uniform tenor of that great series of acts and 
measures which were required to destroy the 
' rebellion. Siogularly enough, it is the decision 
| of an unfriendly Court of a State which steod 

on the brink of, disloyalty which has been af- 
firmed, and in effect the numerous decisions 
made in support of the’ act throughout the 
North are reversed. 

Although the present Chief Justice, who ren- 
| dered the decision, was not the author of the 





lt. 








call for the reassembling of the late George- | meagure which he now aids to destroy, he yet, 


town Republican Convention, which is signed || 
by Jobn W. Bronaugh, that I am accused of | ong advocate of its 
| leading a clique against the nomination of Dr. 
Charles C, Cragin for Councilman in our town, 
, and charged also with being the cause of his | 


| declination. 


. | Ihave always supported Dr. Cragin for all 
be admitted | positions to which he has been nominated here- 
| tofore, and, personally, I would have supported 
him this time, though I must confess there is a | hours discussion. “ It is, 
great deal of dissatisfaction against him on the | wrote, ‘‘that the bill should 
| part of a majority of the colored people of} and through the Senate 


| Georgetown. 


in convention for any 
| was nominated for the 


peetiion, and thou 
oard of Alderme 


ment, withdrew my name. 


A most impudent and unwarrantable addi- 
ade by J. W. Bronaugh, 
ulated bogus tickets at the last elec- 
No man knows better than he that I 
g in politics for the 


t 
Hepub- 
der up to the very 
r Lineoln’s procla- 
| mation, and a negro-hater to-day, no wonder J. 

gh seeks to elevate his milk-and- 
| water Republicanism at the expense of a 


| tional statement is m 
| that I cire 
tidn. 
| have woaping or iter Apes 
| purpose o ing the to 
the subtle efforts of sal ointeath, 
| licans as he is. A slavehol 
| hour of the issuance of Mr. 


ther 
hour 


/ W. Bronau 


I positively declined to Jet my name be used | 
gh I | his solicitation ; he put it into immediate | 
Dp, my | 

| friends, under previous instruction, after having 
paid me what they thought a deserved compli- 


as of the Treasury, was the strenu- 


sage, without whose 

| powerful co-operation it could not have become 
a law. an exami of the Con 
sional reports for Fe’ , 1862, it will o 


| pear that it was owing to the urgency of 
Chase, in the form of Sectors that the bill was 
suddenly taken from the Committee of Ways 
and Means and ordered to a vote, after a two- 
te he 
go through to-day. 
this week.” The ait 
uation of the Treasury required this extraor- 
dinary haste. The measure became a law at 
exe- 
cation, and requested, at a later od, that 
the amount of legal-tender issues 5 be in- 
creased. It was through his direct instrumen- 
tality that issues were authorized of denomina- 
tions under five dollars ; it was Mr. Chase who 
did more than any other to flood the country 
with them, ornamented with his own effigy ; 
how, on a om 2 of seene, he decides that what 
he then did under the solemnity of his official 
oath was unconstitutional and void. 





| 


g 


The grave circumstances of extraordi- 
nary time can be The State 
banks on the 31st of , 1861, had very 


i 

i3, 
i 
i 


fs" 









{ colored maz. they could 

| If J. W. Bronaugh expects to injury me Was of ths weds ban Dae toh that 
such false statements as his jealons were only agents for | pablicloana, 
malice have s ted in this call, he will not snd ean nates tases could not be 
only find himself mistaken, but he will find the- takers, either 
people ting him. . I am known too well : of © 

in the place of birth for those who Would | ¢;; not of 








| have held me in slavery if they could have done 
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spondent of the New York Tribune, that s na- | po 
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If these views had! then ion 
extent of imposing its own calledillg Soar the 


entire Union. 


t in favor of the constitution- 


‘The argumen 
ality of the legal-ten:er act lies, as it were, in | 
a nut-shell. The power to conduct war carries 
with it the right to emplo all necessary and | 
proper means for achieving success. The 

icy of Great Britain in making the bills of | 

the Hank of England io eect a legal-teadet | 
daring the wars with Napoleon was resorted to | 
= ire pee. The precious metals were | 

ing exported to the continent, through | 
the instrumentality of cuatamttated Teapdiade: 
and that proud and opulent nation was com- | 
— to set the example which we followed, | 
t may be assumed that no nation which has 
permitted an extersive resort to paper money | 

uring peace can conduct a war oF great mag- 
nitude on the basis of the precious metals. 
Such had been our situation as to preceding | 
issues of — ; and inasmuch as the war power | 
reaches to the height of the emergency, there | 
was no escape from the measure which Mr. | 
Chase supported. This policy being a means 
to the end, and Con, which is the judge of 
the fact, having pronounced it to be ‘ necessary 
and proper,” it clearly became lawful, because 
not prohibited by the Constitution. 

In bestowing the power to raise and support 
armies, the means are not ex ed, and in 
raising the means the *situation must be re- 
garded. Mr. Chase, as Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, was the best judge at the time; he urged 
that the legal-tender measure was necessary 
and proper, and he induced to unite 
in declaring this fact. The sole question which 
the Court had to consider, in view of the pres- 
sure of uniform decisions made from the origin 
of the Government, was therefore this, whether 
the measure was reasonably conducive to the 
end in view, and was unprohibited. There is 
no pretense that it was prohibited; and it is 
clear, from the experience of England and of 
this country, that, as a means, it is efficacious. 
What would be the situation if we were obliged | 
to-day to conduct a new war with this decision 
staring us in the face? 

The effect of the decision, if allowed to stand 
upon the future of the country, if it shall un 
fortunately be involved in war, will constitute’ 
its worst feature. The Supreme Court of the 
United S strips the nation of one of its 
means of warfare and defence, and it should be 
the policy of the Government to restore this 
essential power at the first opportunity. It 
was a great oversight to leave the country ex- 
posed to’ this danger, in the neglect to appoint 
pens Judges, constituted as the Court evi- 

ntly was. There should be no mistake 
about the complexion of those now nominated. 
Judge Chase, of all others, was relied upon to 
sustain on the Bench the measures resorted to 
in war for the common safety; but although 
the one in question exceeded in no degree the 
constitutional limits, and was not only neces- 

for success, but accomplished all that was 
intended, it would appear that some new light 
had broken in upon him, leading in a different 
direction. It is not too late to correct this 
misstep it the Senate shall be willing to dismiss 
all thoughts of mere patronage, and, looking 
carefully to the exigency, shall consider only 
great public interests. 

From the decision pronounced in February, 
1869, it would appear that as to recent con-| 
tracts made payable in coin, judgment will be 
enforced specifically in coin, and that when 
made in dollars, generally without 1 gp 
the kind of currency, judgment will enter- 
ed for dollars without distinction. Although 
the latter point did not arise in the case, what 
fell from the Court will no doubt generally be 
adopted. The contracts made prior to the act 
of lel 1862, now held to be payable in 

ld, are numerous, but their enforcement will 
Be subject to the doubt which prevails as to 
the future construction of the Court. We re- 

, therefore, that no ‘duty is more impera- 
tive upon the body which advises and consents 
to appointments, than to be certain that this 
necessary power in war shall be restored to the 
Government. and that the Court shall be con- 
structed on a plan of which, instead of being 
harmonious with Kentucky, shall discourage | 
personal ambition, and be in strict harmony | 
with the loyalty of the Republic. 


| 





| 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


Toledo has four tobacco manufactories and 
Cincinnati has forty-four. Toledo last year 
manufactured 2,282,645 pounds and Cincinnati 
2,657,945 pounds. 


General Beauregard is engaged to Mrs. Haas 
of New Orleans. 
successful engagement than any he entered into 


while a General in the C. 8S. A. 
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| waiter of a you 


This promises to be a more | 
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prevailed the tebellion | now in fall operation, and is sure to increase in | 


power till, by revulsion, the equilibrium is re- 
y sion, equili 


If what has been said in regard to this kind 
of currency is correct ; if it excites to wild and 
extravagant speculation 
plunges its victims into bankruptcy and ruin 
without fault at another ; if it excites hopes 
and expectations which must necessarily come 
to disappointment and distress ; if it increases 
to an enormous extent the natural risks of 
trade, and ex all business operations to an 
incalculable hazard, then the mercantile char- 
acter and the general tone of morals cannot 
but be unfavorably affected. 

Sach is the consummation of fictitious cur- 
rency. ‘Jt is a stem of insidrous 
swindling.” So said Mr. Page, of the Bank 
of England, forty years ago, and what that 
shrewd observer then discovered is apparent 
now to all who enter into a full examination of 
the subject. Richard Cobden repeated this 
remark of Mr. Page to the author, at Man- 
chester, ore than twenty years since, with 
his emphatic approval. 


What Will You Take? 


** What will you take to drink?” asked a 
) lad who for the first time ac- 
companied his father to a public dinner. Un- 
certain what to say, and feeling sure that he 
could not be wrong if he followed his father’s 
example, he replied, “I’ll take what father 
takes." 

The answer reached his father’s ear, and in- 
stantly the full a of his position 
flashed upon him. If he said, “I'll take ale,” 
as he always said before, his son would 
take it also,and then? And the father shud- 
dered as the the history of several young men, 
once as promising as his own bright lad, and 
ruined by drink, started up in solemn warnin 
before him. Should his hopes also be bl , 
and that opened-faced lad become a burden ? 
But for strong drinks they would have been 
active, earnest, prosperous men; and if it 
could work such ruin upon them, was his own 
lad safe? Quicker than lightning these 
thoughts passed through his mind, and in a 
moment the decision was made. “If the boy 
fall, he will not have me to blame;” and then 
in tones tremulous with emotion, and to the 
astonishment of those who knew him, he said, 
‘* Waiter, I'll take water ;’’ and from that day 
to this strong drink has been banished from 
that man’s table and from that man’s home. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN! 


Woman, would you be beautiful without the 
use of either paints, powders or washes? Would 
you have an abundance of beautiful, glossy 
waving hair, without use of dyes or unguents, and 
an instantaneous preventive of grey fair? Dull 
eyes changed to bright. By this science our 
women can excel the famed ieee of the Cau- 
cassians. Only one application necessary dur- 
ing life. Inclose $2, and receive sample. Ad- 
dress Lewis Sersoip, Box 629, Washington, 
D. C. feb 3-1m* 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
oF 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the er convenience of its pupils in 
the city of Washington, who are unable to attend 
evening sessions at the University building, this 
department has been removed to the spacious 
gee of the Congregational Church, corner of 
Tenth and G streets. Here will be taught all the 
branches of a commercial education,enabling the 
students of both sexes to become clerks, account- 
ants, and cashiers, and to thoroughly qualify 
themselves for any business position. 

Graduates of the department will be entitled 
to appropriate diplomas. The most competent 
instructors and lecturers have been employed. 
The principal branches will be— 

















ARITHMETIC, Boox-Keepine, 
PENMANSHIP, Grammar, 
Corresponpence, Commercial Law. 


Hours from 6 to 9 every evening. Students 
can join at any time. Tuition $2 per month, or 
$20 per year, paid in advance at one time. 
far as is known, this is the only commercial col- 
lege in the South which makes no distinction of 


| color or sex, 


Remember, that a diploma from Howard Uni- 
versity will be of greater value than a similar 
diploma from any purely private institution in 
the land. Messengers and others who may be 


| looking forward to positions in the various de- 


partments of the Government should avail them- 
selves of these privileges, now for the first time 
open to them. 

By order of the Executive Committee : 


A. L. BARBER, 





The New Hamshire Republican State Central 
Committee believe that Governor Stearns will 


be re-elected if the usual energy is shown in | 


| 


the canvass. 


In view of the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment by the — number of States, 
the Republicans of Tippecanoe county, Ind., 
admitted negro delegates to their recent Con- 
vention upon equal terms with white members. 


A new Temperance movement has been 
begun in New Hampshire by men who deep! 
feel the necessity that exists for greater mora 
effort in behalf of the worthy cause. 


Passengers arriving at San Francisco by the 
Pacific Railroad report that the route is clear 
of snow and the trip is pleasant for this season 
of the year. 


The Chinese are becoming extensive purchas- 
ers of real estate in San Francisco, where un- 
er real estate pays one per cent. a month 
on leases to persons who desire to build. The 
sales of valuable property of this kind to 
Chinamen in January amounted to $44,500. 


A traveler who accompanied Dr. Livingstone 
in some of his early explorations in Southern 
Africa says he was once before accused by the 
natives of being a wizard and sorcerer, but 
escaped through the representations of his in- 
terpreters, who told the people that he was their 
friend, and was enahget te endeavoring to sup- 
press the Portaguese slave trade. 


Loursvitie, Ky., February 11.—A Conven- 
tion of colored men will assemble in Frankfort 
on the 23d inst. A resolution, backed by a 

tition, was introduced in the House, offering 

e hall of the House of Representatives to 
the Convention. The resolution was referred. 
A number of colored men have formed an as- 
sociation for the purpose of building a first- 
class steamboat to ply on the Mississippi river. 


The Winnsboro’ News, in an article on the 
State el.. ions next fall, says: “We ourselves 
believe t'.nt conservative Republicanism is, 

se, ex: tly what both the State and the 
Tnion neei:. What ecountry needs so much 
we believe 1: is going to have. Everything 
seems to tend toward it, as upon a rising tide, 


and if we in South Carolina would but take 
the current at ite flood, we would be u the 
road to fortune.” Well, that is an admission 


from # paper that has hitherto been strongly 
Democratic. 


If we carefully observe the composition of a 
mixed currency, we shall find it to consist of 


notes issued by individuals or cor- 

porations legal y authorized to do a0, in excees 
spevie held for their redemption. 

The essential quality of such a currency, 
which unfits it to act well as either a standard 
of value or a medium of exchange, is this— 
ti ts not governed by the laws of value—value 
cannot exist without labor. These facts show 
y 8 mixed 


the ; , 

All notes used as money should be virtual 
certificates of shes + 54 for coin absolutely held 
for their conversion. In this cage all notes in 
circulation would be actual money, which could 
be arbitrarily expanded or contracted, 
and that is just what is wanted, nothing more 
nothing less. 

is commonly said that the banks only ia- 
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Principal Normal and Preparatory Department. 
t 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Now READY. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
Commencing a1 New Volume. 


CONTENTS: 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A 
Novet. Parr VII. 
By Anthony 
WITH FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
' II. THE PERSECUTED WOMAN. 
Ill. THE FAIRY AND THE GHOST. A 
Curistmas Tate. 
With Six —_ Illustrations. 


IV. ON cuSTMAS EVE. 
anv aweett. 
. OUR CAPITAL. 
By Wm. R. Hooper. 
SUE ANDI. A Tate. 
By Mrs. W. A. 
THE SINGER. A Porm. 
By Lucy Hamilton Hooper. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-IM- 
PORTANCE. 
By Edward 


Spencer. 
BEYOND THE BREAKERS. A Novet. 
Parr XIII. 
By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 
| X. INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 
By Hon, J. Ross Snowden 
XI. MUSINGS ON AN OLD MANSION. 
By C. Meredith. 
GOING AN ERRAND. A Curisrmas 
Srory. 
THE CRITIC. A Poem. 
LITERARY LUNATICS. 
Wirt Sikes: 


| 
| 


I. 


i 


VI. 

VII. 

Vill. 
t 


IX. 


XII. 


XII. 
| XIV. 


XV. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
XVI. LITERARY OF THE DAY. 
“= ~~ aT an = —= AND NEWS-STORES. 
i e number for January Sepineets "3 
Haporine ot Literature, Science, and ucation, 
will commence its fifth volame and third year. 
| The conductors have made liberal arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming yolume. Their ob- 
ject wan pooens to be, ed o hohe =. eg 
ican ica e of the 3; an 
they Pil avail Cismoctves of every means to 
render it still more valuable, attractive, and en- 
' tertaining. 

Its contents are varied, embracing, in addi- 
tion to the Serra. Novet, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Essays, 
Poems, Papers on ae Topics o: the Day, 

“—< a _ ies by e ablest sa al 
e novels now appearing in the maga- 
| zine will be completed shortly, aioe which less 
8 a given to works of this bay Me 
owi e a greater room for articles 
concerning € proutinent interest of the day. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS form an attractive 


g 


feature. 


Terms.—-Yearly Subscription, $4. Single 
"Number, 35 cents. 

Crus Ratres.—Two Copies, $7. Five Copies, 
$16; Ten Copies, $30. Lippi *s eC, 
with Sunday e, $6.50; with Good Words 
for the Young, .50;. with Good Words, $5.75. 

en Number, with um List, sent 
to any address on application 
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THE SENATE. 











Alexander Ramsey 


Republicans, '9; *Democrats, 11. Vacancies, 6. A 
Senate would contain 74 members. 


admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. New J 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 1—William Moore 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. les Haight.* 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. T. Bird.* 
4—Charles Hayes 4—John Hill. 
5———0ox.* ites Cleveland.* 
6———-Sherman.* New York, : 
[The «° bers} 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 





were elected in August, and) 2—John G. Shumaker.* * 


consequently have not been| 3—Henry W. Slocum.* 
admitted. } 4—John Fox.* 
Arkansas. 5—John Morrissey.* 
1-—-Logan H. Root. 6—Samuel 8. Oox.* 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers,* | 7—HarveyC. Calkin,* 
3—Thomas Boles. Brooks.* 
hey agree: b 9—Fernando Wood.* 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 1 N. Potter.* 


2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 
Connecticut 


1—Julius 8 : <—Stephen L. 
us Strong. 
2-8) n W. Kellogg. 1§—Adolphus H er. 
3—H. Starkweather. ge Ry 
4—William H. Barnum? | 17— A. Wheeler. 
Delaware. 18—Stephen ranford. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 19—Oharles Knapp. 
20— H. Laftin. 


Charles M. Hamilton. 
[Seven Districts. No elec-} 28—Den: 





tion yet held for Members of Fe ae all Cowles. 
the XLIst Congress. The) 26—Wil H. Kelsey. 
Members of the last Congress} les W. Hotchkiss. 
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tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its ¢ol- 


Vacancies, 4. A full | ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 


diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in-return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of ail questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. ° 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Upon all questions invglving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. . It will 
oppose any attempt to confet privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 


equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to ‘inspire 
& oneness Of purpose and encotrage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Ena will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 


ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


4—Wm. Loughridge. 4—William D. K 
So mero. cia Reading” ~ sab ta Llosa 
_anses. —Wash. Townsend. 'y education the people of a Government, 
ar Kentucky sii iver 7 Dicker such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
Ae ype = . | gee ‘Auken.* | 1¢d to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
$—Jacob 8. Golladay.* 18--Ge W. Woodward.* another, and to God. _ The nation will ever fied 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 14—John B. Packer. its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
Bit nog yey 1p Richard J. Haldethan.* | voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
M. Adams.* 1—Denial J. Morrell. mote the highest good of government and people 
: a eh , must lend its energies and its power to the work 
1 tone Oe we oi) Ms" | of educating that people. Especially is the 
3—Ado + amen 8. Negiey. agency of the press needed by that portion of 
b—George W. MoCranie.* | 24—Josoph B. Donley. the people, colored and white, who, either 
oie In Pe in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
2—Samuel P, Morrltl. 2-Nathan F. Dixon. _—_| fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
3—James @. Blaine. South Carolina. . . 
6—Sehn A l~-Benj. FP. Whittemore. | enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
+e °°" Pee et Hoge. free States. 
1—Samuel n* | &—W. D. Simpson. The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
Archer. Tennessee. A 
3--Thomas Swann.* at Large—John B. Rogers. | during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
Seeder r broee.* S-Morece Mayne F report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
. 3—William B. Stokes. and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employi 
1—-J ‘ : a 
kee Ames”. | S—Willlams Fe Proeser. | 6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
5~Gtneey Settee. ee ae were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
s ¥. Butter. 8—William ae. Smith. The educational department of this paper will 
1—George M. —— s ; contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
ee tee. ¢ men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
Dawes. 


capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, th making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 


are ar a gp labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
eation! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to com these achievements which 
furnish the meagure, the test, and justification 
<a claim to impartial treatment and fair 
ing. ' 

this end may be we first 
of all, that trad ned to our irae ’ 
@ just and 


les be 
and that they be given the benefit 

nticeship ; i \. 

they oetenee 

jon, and that no 

Us ; 






equitable system of ap 
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avenue of honest industry be cl 
and thirdly, since we believe that " 
nce, the elevation, and happiness of all 
epends in no small degree upon the di 

of their iudusdri i b 
may work in the prin 

or govern in the 
ha. oa 
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toil, we we = jot yt 
pective which we laboring 
see in the erection of factories a 
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* will claim and receive a large share of our at- 

i. ao tention. We adopt the following extracts from | 
1—Krastus ee omit At Large—Joseph Segar. | the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
3—James RB. McCormick.* Convention held in this city in December last, as 
eee indicating the views and policy of the New Bra 

Robert T. Van Horn on this subject: 
7—Joel F. Asper. irginia. 

8—John F. Benjamin. I—Inune Duvall. ‘‘For our own good and the welfare of our 
9—David P. Dyer. 3 -Jemes 6. MeGrow country in all things pertaining to her material 
die +-Jete and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
Nevada. 1—Halbert EB. Paine. broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
> Fitch. hs ap . F. Hopkins. fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
i a a. ‘ 4—Chas. A. Ridridge.* artistic, and protein labor, and this knowl- 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
3—Jacob Beaton. | Cad. 0. Ww largely effective through the enlightoning and 
including Radicals and Conservatives, | sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
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TALE, 


, : “to | James Russell Lowell’s Cathedral. I to belie blind Maconides him-| to Nelly, instead of wearing it in my button) Ss ing ¢ 
ges ee es tr same Ra es Sh at migh cbs ee, arth Fao e | Thrpru e 

Thos dermost realms of the brine, BY RICHARD THEODORE GREENER. sr al 8 timaneion im..the|! hid 2 ad weary if d 
tis setenm dee thy tale, T would gladly bestow | —. ‘ oe 5 pevecentt me “4 — “ hip! ‘Yes, my dear,” replied bis mamma, “so | from & — = , i aan 
| This, my ring, rich in jewels of costliest glow."’| “The poetic instinct,” said Prof. Lowell’ in pres ps and ee ehte or “dit _ LN Piae Bea has cae : ote _= ; aren ‘ —_ theo ne slowly ooviag io 

‘ia tases worship: thou wand fi ® : 
| With heart full of pity, his daughter outspake, | late lecture, ‘is not individual, but the type ~ rie ippers, his woe e peop happy bree Pe sone eg pan : enh 
| And heseechingly smiled onhersire: | of the time.’ ’ : ) How a nothing waa b but the strokes of the clock 
‘Leave off this fell sport for the brave strip-| If this be true, we ought certainly to feel “Tk ad ag: aT at ebink ae ad uvett eard * 
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in the socket 
mother awskened 


_THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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[For the New Era.) 
; (HE DIVER, 


Translated from the Germain of Schiller. 


BY PROF, GEORGE 8. VASHON. 


“ That.aneient faith, 
omely and wholesome, suited-to the ume, 
ith rod or candy for child-minded men. 


He acknowledges its iofuence and strength, 
but does not hesitate to say— 


‘« Where others worship I but look and long : 

For, though not recreant to my father’s faith, 

Its forms to me.are weariness, and most 

That drony vacuum of compulso yer ; 

Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, 

Though all the valves of memory pase and wheeze 

Words that have drawn transcendant meanings up 

From the best passions of all by-gone time, 

Steep through with tears of triumph and remorse, 

a with all saint-hood, cleansed in martyr | 
res— 

Can they, so consecrated and inspired, 

By repetition wane to vexing wind ?”’ 





‘‘ What one of you all, be he squire or knight, 
Dares plunge into yon foaming tide? _ 
This aide carved oidet I hurl in with might, 
And it sinks in its jaws dark and wide. 
Who restores the rich cup to the light of the sun, 
Let him ever retain what he nobly hath won. 


endu s hea disconso- 
' eud elly we Julum and the he ghs of a 
ling’s sake ; | of that poetic instinct which has given It made me happy b ng me th little | late father, which mingled with the short deep 
k ° b . , i pr a poet c I t » 3 Y : 
| And inouldet thea nat conyuer this ‘wich af thy us 80 extjuisite a poem es “The Cathedral. son it teyfag Bots fish ; and 1 thik the | breath of bis euflering darling: oS 
| If it bea “type of the time "—and we de- C ‘having done a food end kind iiels welanls Sneees 
act bas made Freddy , too. Is itnotso?’”| had been watching the 


leaning ou r 
dread moment hey 0 a 
voutly wish this were true—it is also an excel- It would be.a plassant thiag if littlechildres | sigh or a struggle should announce that hope 
‘ | lent mental picture of the greatest American always did their work naneliy well with the vio. and light had together taken their ——— 
Forthwith the proud king seized quickly the | poet. Though probably Prof. Lowell is not let.—Exchange. spins , Hes ae A sudden eer culanduite of 
cup, ; ' } arbi ae te ‘ee . % 2S tile got as as wretched : anch 
Thus speaks the monarch; and speaking, he | And again hurled it far down with might: | greater than Whittier in genius, he - immeas- SEVER WEARY. ‘ject of meditation; it was the expiring inno- 
hurls ‘And, if thou once again bring’st me that) urably superior to the Quaker poet in that cul- ‘cent’s favorite bird, whose food been neg- 
A goblet of gold from the rock : a goblet ye . F ‘tute and taste which are often supplementary lested ever since the danger of its little admirer 
At the base of the cliffs Charybdis’ gulf whirls | Then art thou my trustiest knight ; ‘ SWigahele ad luable. tt RFs, | had absorbed all other care; and, as the sad 
And wears them away with its shock. And to-day, as a bridegroom, shalt fondly caress 0, and Mm y , re va er err « of his fate, it now expired! The pe 
‘What stout heart among you—your king asks | This maid whom thy danger has plunged in} nius. Asa humorist who conceals truth in the ak chanel psinghengs pr Secs 
| feast he serves up, and whose slightest pasqui- 


. - | rents oe 
distress. nstant, to add to their dis- 
The heart of the stripling beat hich in his nades have a hidden and serious purpose, there 


| the bird, and at this 
breast, has not been his equal in the literary history of 


| tresses, the candle ceased ns — = red 
| seized the infant's hand—the mother felt for! 
And lightning flashed forth from his eye, : : 
As he saw her fair cheek in sweet blushes! the country. He could afford-to rest-his claim 
| upon the first series of the Biglow papers writ- 


| forehead, but the pulse was still, and all was 
drést— 
| ten to ridicule the Mexican war, and the second 
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he 
| Let knights belted and spurred in this game take 
a part.”’ 





THE FAR AND THE HOUSEHOLD, 


Fruit Garden. q 
Those who have only alimiked space my 
plant their fruits and végetabler as they bens 
can; but where circumste 





Will admit of ig, 
by all means have a separate garden for’ mit! 
fruits and a and other a smal! growth. 
It is impossible to grow vegetables pro 

the se neighborhood of peony 
shrubs; besides this, the treés and shrubs &re 
likely to suffer for the want of prope?’ nutti. 
ment. Select a well-sheltered spot, with goog 
deep soil ; drain if tiecessary, and set it‘apare 
as 8 fruit garden. Strawberries, raspberries. 
currants, gooseberrivs, gripes, pears, ete), bay 
be produced in abundant supply. © Were smal 


TT. naw 
Never weary in well-doing, 

You will have your sure reward. 
You mast ever do your duty 

In the vineyard of the Lord. 


Do not falter , ‘but keep onward 
To a brighter world above, - 
Where the angels watch your coming 
With smiles of welcome and of love. 


in— : 
Dares ae neath the foam of that thundering | 
main ?”’ | 


| 


{ 
The knights stand all silent-—the squires cower 
round— gs 
From below the wild sea hurls its din : 
Among that stout train was no one to be found 


The poet feels, as many of us have felt, that 
they can thus wane, and mourns the fact— 
mourning more the faith which believed, and 


| cold. 
| 


t 


If you sometimes feel discouraged, I Wish I Were Rich. 


Saw her pale, as if ready to die. 


this thou 


Whe would venture the goblet to win. 
And the king for the third time his question 
doth put-—— 
‘¢Ts there no one among you will venture to 
do ‘t?’’ 


All silent they stood even now as before. 


Threw his belt and his cloak on the high 


beetling shore, | 


As his young eye sparkled with fire ; 
And the brave men-at-arms an 
fair 


Looked amazed as they deemed what his young | 


heart wou!d dare. 


He steps 1: the brink of the cliff rough and) When we gathered up what was left after that | Thy God, in'these distempered days, 


siee)). 
And look: down on the horrors below, 
Where the waters Charybdis engulfs in her 


ee 
Rage 2 howl in their outward flow ;_ 
And with noise like the thunder heard far in the 
gloaming, 
From her bosom of gloom leap out storming and 
foaming. 


The 
hiss 
Like water when meeting with fire ; 
And e’en to the heavens they hurl up their 
mist, 
As flood upon flood rises higher ; 


And they seem, in their labored and unceasing | 


motion, é 
Like an ocean that strives to give birth to an 
ocean. 


At length they restrain the might of their wrath 
At @ chasm that yawns dark and fell, — 
A gulf without bottom, and like to the path 
hich leads down to the chambers of hell. 
In the gripe of the whirlpool they're hurried on 
ere 
And its vortex imprisons their throes of despair. 


Now quickly ere yet. those fierce breakers 
rebound, 

The stripling to heaven doth pray; . 

And—one scream of horror rings wildly 
around, 

And the eddy hath swept him away; _ 
And over the swimmer with waves dark as night, 
The mysterious gorge closes and hides him from 

sight. 


Silent, far up on the cliff they all stood, 
While the waves roared hollow and fell, 
Then each one said, as he peered in the flood, 
‘* Bold-hearted young man, fare thee well!’’ 
And more loud ne more loud came that wild 
roar still nearing, 
As each one in suspense down the dark depths 
was peering. 


‘¢O king! if thy crown should be hurled in that 
deep, 
Shouldst thou say, ‘ Let one win it and wear,’ 
The fierce foaming flood might the bright 
bauble keep, 
And I never should covet it there. 
What that wild roarihg gulf in its dark depth 
conceals 
No mortal e’er utters, no glad soul e’er reveals. 


Full many a bark in its ~7hirl caught fast, . 
Hath darted far down ‘neath its wave ; 
But only a wreck—a stray spar, or a mast, 
Hath returned from that all-gulching grave.”’ 
And more clear and more clear, like a tempest’s 
rude roaring, : 
That whirlpool its surge near and nearer is 
pouring. 


They bubble and boil, and they roar und they 
hiss 
Like water when meeting with fire ; 
And e’en to the heavens they hurl up their 
mist, 
As surge upon surge rises higher ; 
And with noise like the thunder heard far in the 
gloaming, ¥ 
From that bosom of gloom leap out storming 
and foaming. 


Aud see! from that bosom of gloom floating 
wide, 
Something rises as white as a swan ; 
And an arm, and a neck—there is nought else 
beside— 
It strikes out with strokes brave and long- 
dra 


wn. 
And ‘tis #2; and high up, ’mid the horrors he’s 
braving 
That goblet hi 


And loud were his breathings, and deeply they 
came, 
As he welcomed the light of the sun; 
With gladness did each to his neighbor exclaim, 
‘See! he lives! he is there! he has won! 
From that horrible grave—from its dark whirling 
strife, 
Hath the brave-hearted youth wrested body and 
life.’’ 


’ . . . *. 
s left hand in triumph is waving. 


He comes, and around him his glad friends all 


press ; 
At the feet of his king he doth fall; . 
His eye in its fire doth pleasure express, 
As the monarch his daughter doth call. 
She fills u 
beaks, 
And thus to his liege lord the young hero speaks : 


‘* Long live our great king! And let him rejoice, 
Who breatheth in this rosy air ; 
But down in that gulf—Oh! no man hatha 
voice 
That may picture its realms of despair. 
And let no one of mortals e’er strive to untomb 
What his God doth enshroud in the blackness of 
gloom! 


With lightning-like speed it hurried me on ; 
Upon me its torrents did leap ; 
By surges wild heaving, still, still was I drawn 
To its vortex, dark, rocky and steep. 
Like a top in its eddies unceasingly twirling, 
I essayed, but in vain, to withstand its fierce 
whirling. 


Then God, for whose mercy | uttered a prayer. 
In this my most pitiful strait, 
Far down in the gulf a rock reef laid bare— 
I seized it aud ‘scaped from stern fate. 
And there, too, the cup was its riches suspending, 
Which would else have gone down in its fall 
never ending. 


Far, far down beneath, mountain deep, the 
guif lay, 
In a purple obscurity dying, 


And although to the ear all was dead there for | 


aye, 
Yet the eye was live horrors still spying,— 
Salamanders and dragons and monsters ap- 
lling, 
How B wr tA they were in their noisomeness 
crawling! 


All darkly they swarmed in a medley of fright. 
And in masses of slime were emballed,— 

The Ray, girt with prickles—a hideous sight ! 
And the Lub-fish—my soul was appalled ! 

And there, close by my side, trailed the shapeless 


zygens, : | 
And the shark gnashed its teeth, the dread 


ocean’s hyena. 


And there was I penging snd thinking, O king! 
How distant was all human aid,— 
Among the foul Larve the sole conscious 


thing, 
Alone! in that living tomb laid! 
Far down--Oh! how far! ‘neath aught human 


in tone 
In that solitude vast, with its monsters, alone! 


I thought, and I shuddered, as close to me 
crawled— 
Was it being or phantom I saw? 
On—onward still towards me its hundred limbs 
rawled, 
it sna pped at me with its huge jaw. 
Tlet go my hold, and the whirlpool swept.o’er 


me ; 
Thank God! ‘twas to save,—to the surface it 
bore me.’’ 


| And, 


| 
| 


| 


And a stripling—a gallant esquire— 


1 the proud ladies 


| ing once rich and tasteful tattered and soiled ; 
| no name anywhere—no one claiming the rem- 


bubble and boil, and they roar and they | | 
| who and what it had been. 


-— rich bow! with bright wine to its | 
8 


Fall ardent he yearned the rich treasure to win, 
for life and for death, the wild gulf he | 
plunged in. 


j 


Again the fierce surges are heard from above ; 
Once again do they foam, hiss and roar; 
lhe maiden peers over with looks full of love, 
As franticly back they outpour,— 
Up high on the cliff, and far out on the main: 
But, wo to the stripling! he came not again. 
~~ < > - 


“DARLING 


RY MAY WHITNEY. 


| 
| 


| 


You see, this was all we knew about her. | 


>? 


dreadful railroad accident, there was only a | 


| handful of carls matted together and stained And through thine enemies hath wrought thy 


with blood; something that must once have | 
been a face and head—neck and shoulders and | 
chest mutilated and gory—one little hand and | 
arm still in its place, the other torn away and 

gone—feet and limbs disfigured utterly ; cloth- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


nants of mortality—nothing whatever to signify 


| ‘¢ Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother ?”’ 
| None could tell, A- delicate chain of gold 
| was round-the neck, holding a tiny locket, | 
crusted with jewels, but blood-stained like the 
rest—and in it a curl of black hair threaded | 
with silver, and one little word, ‘* Darina.” | 
That was all. There were twelve others who 
were killed, but «11 of them were claimed by | 
some one, or couid be identified, except th s 
little waif: and after the excitement of the rail- 
road disaster had abated, and the friends who | 
had been bereaved by it had become used to 
grief and loss, and alter many wecks of waiting 
for some one to come and say ‘‘ She was mine,” 
we took the little coffin from the damp, cold 
vault, and put it down beside our own darling 
in the ¢hurch-yard—and above it, whére the 
white marble gleamed, we carved her name : 


‘“ DARLING.” 


Whose darling? No matter. Somebody's 
house was bereft of its light and joy. Some- 
body's heart yearned in vain for the clasp of 
the dimpled arms. Somebody's lips quivered 
and whitened and shrunk away because the 
rose-hued cheeks and mouth could no more be 
kissed. The hands that provided, and the hands | 
which fashipned those costly and beautiful gar- | 
meats, clasped each other convulsively in prayer | 
or despair—somewhere. The head from which | 
that curl of si!ver-threaded hair was seyéred, | 
tossed night afser night restlessly upon its pil- | 
low, day by day whirled and throbbed and | 
ached—somew ere. The house whieh had been 
glorified by su-h an angel presence, which had | 





ing feet, was now dark and silent—somewhere. 
the little lost one! 
stone unturne:| ; we had spared no expense— 


gleam of heaven. 
And so, bei: 4 quite alone, we gave ourselves 
up to vague w nderings aud fanctes, and in our 


lost lamb con back to rest beside her brother ; 
and sister dowa there among the daisies."’ And | 
wien we gathered flowers there was always a | 
garland for *Darwine’s’’ graye ; her basket | 
| and urn were kept greenest of the three if any 
| were best ; an«l in our hearts we adopted her as 
our own. 


} 


When our first baby came to us, like all the 
unwise, we eirtrusted our treasure with ser- | 
vants ; and 6 .e sad day, which we had spent 
joyously at a pic-mic miles away by the sex, our 
babe, carried by our nurse across a bridge, | 
sprang from ber arms as she leaned against a | 
rail, and fell ito the river below, sinking from | 
sight forever. 
So we learned with terror from her affrighted , 
lips. And though we believed it must be true. | 
and though days after allittle body floated upon 
the shore, we had gone on loving it in every | 
little child wrich came within our knowledyze. 
Two others ].d sinee come to us, and gone back 
to heaven aguin, 


All this w..s years ago; and to-night I have | 
reason to th: ak God that before this news about | 
‘*Daritine’s parents reached me another | 
grave was ac.ed to the three in the church- | 
yard; for the dear spirit could hardly have | 
borne as wel! as I the dreadful blow. And be- 
side, she, the nother, had found her own long 
ago im heavew, while I, here in the earth-fog, 
| could not see or know. I am oldand gray, two, 
und the blew is lightened now becawse | shall 
soon join ther. 

If it had come then, if we could have known 
the truth, we should have done—just what we 
did with “Darutnc,” aud grieved just as we 
did, with the udded pang of certainty 

And so th'nk what I must have suffered when 
that man ca’.e to me to-day—an old man, bent | 
and withere’ and creeping along feebly just | 
this side the golden gate, with hair as white as | 
my own—and confessed to me : | 

“IT stole-your darling years ago, because | | 
loved its mo ner and hated you for winning her | 
away. I bought your servant with gold, and ! 
the tale she told you was alie. I gave up my | 
life to your babe, and cared for her more ten 
derly than any mother. And because | lear.- 
ed to love her as T loved no other being. I be- 
came softened, and purified, and repentant ; 
and the inevitable’ cross was laid upon my 
shoulders by the angels, and 1 looked up to 
Gop through tears andsaid, ‘Thy will be done.’ 
And not daring to come with the child lest 


| with the story by a friend who perished on that 
fataltrain. ‘The secret might have died with 
them, but that to-day, standing beside her lit- 
tle grave where you had carved her own sweet 
name which I gave out of my affection, a vis- 
ion, came to my soul whispering of forgive- 
_ness from the Father of Mercies and pointing 
me to the only atonement I could make.’ 

The man has gone again. I could do no less 
than forgive, being 60 nearly ready to. regain 
my own; and, sitting here inthe double twi- 
light of age and eve, I think of all the darlings 
in the world stolen away from their lawiul 
homes and perishing where none can know; 
| of darling loves raithlessly snatched from the 
| breast which quickened and warmed und cher- | 
| ished them ; of baby hopes deprived of their | 

situral food, and crushed out of recognition ; | 
of heavenly aspirations ground imto earth and | 
clotted with gore and hidden away under the | 
daisies. t 

Whose darlings are they all? ahd who shall 
confess to have been the cause of their ruin 
and death ? Where are they barried? Does 
any tender hand 

‘‘ Garland their urns with white. roses ?”’ 

No matter. Someébody,—éeverybody,—will 
at last find and know theirown, and go in at 
the pearly gate and glorious, saying, as 
I do to-night, “ ‘This was my Darling.”’ 

oes 
Impressive Epitaphs. 

The following epitaphs, eloquent in combined | 
dignity and simplicity, are found in a cemetery’ 
in Jaffrey, New Hampshire : 
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Amazed was the king at this tale full of dread; 
He spake ; ‘‘ Now the goblet is thine! 
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tiayity, lived respect- 
ably, died hopefully 
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resounded wit), laughter and sony and puatter- | 

Strange that no one had ever come to seek | 
We had all tried our best | 
to find her parents or friends; we had left no | 


remembering !:ow we had once lost just such a 


sweet dreamin, said sometimes, “ It is our own | 


| Bringer of life, witching each sense to soul, 


your joy should strike me dead, [ sent her | * 


+ deur. 


series descriptive of the noble and the mean 
elements in the late war. If any one had 
doabted his ability to treat the serious in poetry 
as ably as he had the humorous, the commemo- 
ration ode delivered at Cambridge, July 21, 
1864, when Harvard welcomed back her patri- 
otic sons, maimed and scarred_in the cause of 
their country, would be a sufficient answer. 
What loftier strain has reached us from out the 
wa’ -cloud than— 


‘* Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found re- 
lease! vs 


Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 


peace | 
Bow down in prayer and praise ! 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift tothe juster skies a man’ senfranchised brow. 
O Beautiful! my country! ours once more, 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair . 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the nations bright beyond compare ” 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee : 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare !”’ 


Who has forgotten that beautiful passage in 
Number X of the second Biglow papers? 


‘* Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers making riot, 
An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follered once an’ now are quiet, — 
White feet ez snow-drops innercent, 
Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ step ther’s ears thet won't, 
No, not lifelong, leave off awnitin’. 


Why haint I held ‘em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’? 
T set an’ look into the blaze 
Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps climbin’ 
Ez long *z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 
An’ half despise myse¥ for rhymin’. 


Wut’s words tothem whose faith an’ truth 
On war’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle ?”’ 


Or the invocation to peace in the same 
poem— 


‘*Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud to meet a people proud, 
With eyes thet tell o’ triumph tasted ! 
Come, with han’ gripin’ on the hilt, 
And step thet proves ye Victory’s daughter! 
Longin’ for you our sperits wilt 
Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water. 
| Come, while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ forwards, 
An’ knows thet freedom ain’t a gift 


neither dared nor cared to doubt. ; 
How much haye we advanced upon the build- 

ers of the great Cathedral : 

‘ We, too, build Gothic contract shams, because 
Our deacons have discovered that it pays.’’ 
Then Mr. Lowell’s detestation of cant, so 

often and so strongly expressed in his writings, 

makes him indignantly ask that question, which 
the nation has so much. need of answering, 
shall we not— 

‘‘ Find out some day that nothing pays but God 

Served, whether on the sthoke-shut battle-field, 

In work obscure done honestly, or vote, 

For truth unpopular, ot faith maintained 

To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 

Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or 

hell?”’ 
The reverential trust with which the poem 
closes ia worthy of the thoughtful speculation 

| of the whole. , 


‘¢ Tf sometimes I must hear good men debate 
Of other witness of thy self than those 
As if there need an help of ours: 
To nurse thy flickering life that else must 
cease 


My soul shall not be takem in their snare, 

To change her inward surety for their doubt 

Maffled from ee in formal robes of proof: 

While she can only fell herself through thee, 

I fear not thy with drawal: more I fear, — 
Seeing to know thee not, hoodwinked with 
dreams " 
Of signs and wonders, while unnoticed, 
. _ those, ' 
Walking thy garden still commun’st with men 
Missed in the common place of miracle.” 

We rise from the reading of this poem, feel- 
ing that all which was hinted{of in the éarlier 
poems of Mr. Lovell, all that was grandly sung 
in the famous commemoration ode and .war 
poems, are here, more perfectly realized, more 
delicately, if it were possible, and artistically 
treated. 

Here move before us those pictures which 
delight the mental eye, and do hot weary. 
Here are hinted at those questions of creed, 
those speculations which many, feel, but few 
dare utter. True, the poet does not attempt 
to solve them, since in him as in ourselves, 
tradition and training fight against the broad 
and catholic heart, while with him as_ it often 
happens with those whom God hath loved, 
Death has clipped the wings of speculation and 
brought it to the earth. : 

We have uo hesitancy iv considering this 
poem as the finest, the most fioished of Mr. 
Lowell’s. One which Will add to his perma- 
nent fame, worthy to be contrasted with the 
| Holy Grail of the poet Laureate of England, 
which appeared about the same time, and sure 
to be read by every thoughtful mind, 





Thet tarries long in han’s 0’ cowards! 
Come, sech as mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips thet quiv- 
ered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 
A nation saved, a race delivered !"’ 


Those who have heard Prof. Lowell lecture 


last poem. They could supply, in imagination, 


We had some reason to feel tenderly toward | that peculiar tone, the merry twinkle of the 
every stray waif which came within our ken. eye, and that admirable cadence which falls so , 


pleasantly upon the ear. Reading the poem 


which comes from the work of one whom we 
have heard and loved. 


The poem to the cathedral is fall of those 


| dreamy, beautifully-toned photographs, which | 


only the real artist can take. No Italian sky 
is needed to give them mellowness. Let one 
serve as a specimen: 

‘‘ One spring I knew as never any since : 

All night the surges of the warm southwest 


Boomed intermittent through the shuddering 
elms, 


And brought a morning from the Gulf adrift, 


Omnipotent with sunshine, whose quick charm 
Startled with crocuses the sullen turf 
And wiled the bluebird to his whiff of song : 


| One summer hour abides, what time I perched, | 
, Dappled with noonday, under simmering leaves | 


And pulled the pulpy ox hearts, while aloof 

An oriole clattered and the robins shrilled, 
Denouncing me an glien and a thief: 

One morn of autumn lords it o’er the rest, 
When in the lane I watched the ash-leaves fall 
Balancing softly earthward withort wind 

Or twirling with directer impulse down ’ 

On those fallen yesterday now barbed with frost, 
While | grew pensive with the pensive year.”’ 


Or this, te his mistress Poesy : 


‘‘ But she, my Princess, who will sometimes 
deign ' 

My garrct to illume till the walls, 

Narrow and dingy, scrawled with hackneyed 

thought, 


% 


x x 
Dilate and drape themselves, with tapestries, 
x * * * Litt * 


* a 


That sometimes almost givés me to believe 

I might have been a poet, gives at least 

A brain desaxonized, an ear that wakes 

Music where none is, and a keener pang 

Of exquisite surmise outleaping thought, — 

Her will I pamper in her luxury ; 

No crumpled rose-leaf of too careless choice 

Shall bring a northern nightmare to her dreams. 
* * 


O, more than half-way turn that Grecian front 
Upon mé, while with self-rebuke I spell, 

On the plain fillet that confines thy hair 

In gracious bounds of seeming unconstraint, 
The naught in overplus, thy race’s badge !’’ 


The poet is passing a day at Chartres, and 


even under the shadow of that Gothic pile, 
must give his playful Yankee humor vent at the 
expense of two Englishmea, ‘They ask’ in ex- 
cellent ‘: Bosting French :” 

‘* Esher vons ate a nabitang 2?” 

‘*T never ate one ; are they good? asked he: 
Whereat they stared, then laughed, and we were 
friends.”’ 

This bit of pleasantry strikes us as charming 
from its very quaiotness, and the artistic con- 
trast it furnishes to the thoughtful and reverent 
tone of the remainder of the poem. 

And yet, the critics of the nation and the 
Boston Commonwealth consider it out of taste! 
Chacun, a-son gout. For ourselves, we see in 
this playful touch a characteristi¢ of Mr. Low- 
ell’s self—a nature always keenly alive to the 
humorous. 

No less artistic in conception and finish is 
his defence of the Gothic against the Grecian 
architecture: , , , 
‘“The Grecian gluts me with its perfecttiess, 
Unanswerable as Euclid, self-contained 
The one thing finished in this hasty world.”” 

After a magnificent description of the Cathe- 
dra], his soy) swelle with the idea. of ite gran- 
He thinks of the race who builded it, 
and owns hifnself“‘s happy Gotti, = 

When a little farther on, this Western Goth, 
glowing with: his theme, describes the Cathe- 
dral— 

‘Tu verse that clanks like armor in the charge,’ 
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THE VIOLETS WORK. 


| Thesun had only just risen when little Freddy 
| Weir opened his eyes, one bright spring morn- 
ing, and jumping out of bed, ran to the window 


| must have had a double pleasure in reading his to discover what kind of weather it was., Bein 


fully satisfied on that point, he dressed himself 
' quickly, and having said his prayers, hurried 
own stairs and out into the garden. 
| At the lower end of it, near the’ bower, was 
| his own little plot, which in summer fime was 


' with such feeling, gives that additional charm | very gay, I can assure you; but just then the 


| plants were only sprouting, excepting a few 
| Saraleme and crocuses that had managed to 
| spring up ia spite o 
| lately, had covered the ground. 

This morning Freddy ran straight down to 
his garden to count the flowers, and while 
stepping very carefully across” some’ green 
leaves to look at one of the crocuses, 
to his great joy, drooping its little head, a 
violet. Me 

It was the first he had seen since lest sum- 
mer, and gleefully picking it, hr loi it care- 
fully in his hand, for fear any harm should be- 
fall it, and scampered back to the honse again. 
'So quickly did he run that he frightened all 
‘the little birds away to the trees that stood, 
round the house. vr ane 

He was almost breathless when he reached 
the house, and at the door of the breakfast- 
room met his mamma. 

‘*O, mamma!” he shouted, *' look |.a violet!" 
| * Yes,” answered bis mamma, ‘it is the first 
| I have seen this year. The scent. is deligious. 
| Now, Freddy, what will you do with it, the 
| first violet of the year?’ 
| QO, mamma, I will wear it inmy battonhole ; 

it will look so pretty and smell] so ricely.”’ 
‘“That would be rather selfish,” said Mrs. 
| Weir. “Cannot you think of a better use 
for it?” 
/ You shall have it, dear mamma,” said 
| Freddy. , 
| “No,” replied Mrs. Weir, “think again. 
| There is a better use for it still.”’ 
“ What! better than giving it to y 


, ma?” Freddy said, looking grave. 


ou, Mam- 


* | will take it to poor Nelly,” he shouted, joy- 


| ously. “She cannot go out, you know, mam- 
ma. That is the best use for it, is it not?” 

‘*Yes,’’ answered his mamma, smiling ; “but 
now come in to breakfast."’ 

Not far from the house of Mr. Weir, Fred- 
dy’s papa, stood a little cottage, where Mrs. 
Reynolds lived with her lame 
Mrs. Reynolds was a widow, 
hard to support herself and Nelly, whom.she 
_ frequently obliged to leave several hours 

one. 





| clean as the widow’s; and a littl 
front of it was always-free from wee 
Nelly was about eleven years old, and had 
been a cripple since her babyhood; but her! 
her mother had taught her to read and knit, so 
that although she was almost entirely confined 
to the house, she was not without nt. 
On the morni 
Freddy, haviag finished his breakfast and ob- 
tained is mamma’s permission, hastened down § 
the lane to Mrs. Reynold’s. : 


closed, and that he held it very carefully as 
‘though he had something precious:in it. Ab! 
aoaton —. though ; it was the violet. 
e green 
white footpath, white with broken cockle-shells: 
—for it was not far from the seashoreap to 
~ cottage door. Nelly was sitting at the win- 
ow, longing 
dy come in with his rosy face, which of itself 
was enough to cheer any one. 
“* Good: morning, Nelly,” be 
I have brought 
seen this year.’ giitties 
You should have seen how Nelly’s face’ 
brivhtered‘up when the violet appeared. : 
““O, thank you, thank you, Master Freddy !’ 
she cried, ‘7 am so mueh obliged to you. 
so mach. Now I shall smell 
and toit when mother is away.’’ 
“ How can you tal 
astonishm 
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said ;“ see what 
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Blown out as ’twerea candle, by men’sbreath, | 


f the snow, which, until | 


he spied, then 


1 fore he 
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‘*You musgt-kee ght in view,”’ 
There ‘aauit a crown of glory 
For the patient and the true. 


THE OLD MAN ON THE HILL. 


BY PRES, TUTTLE, OF WABASH COLLEGE. 

It was a véry pleasant scene. I do not now 
refer to the gorgeous aurora of*the evening be- 
fore. That was a tacle so- marked and 
wonderful that the beholder can never recall it 
without a feeling of pleasure in God’s wonder- 
working power. : ' 

It was not, 4hat scene to.which my first sen- 
tence refers. Lt was in broad daylight, one 
beautiful day in August, some Bis ago. It 
was among the moulitains of “ (id Berkshire,” 
and not far from the spot once occupied by the 
arepd pioness; Col., Ephraim” Williams, as he 
devised a plan for a school which has since be- 
come a chiege. In a word, the scene referred 
to was in Williamstown, in thé good Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. It may sot seem to 
the captious er very eritical reader to be a 
scene worthy of- reproduction by my pen in these 
columns. ‘ We often differ in our judgments, 


and I redson about the matter thus: “The | 
Why may not | 
even a faint picture of it interestother people?” | 


original scene interested me. 


It was commencement morning. The goodly 
brotherhood of Williams had been indulgin 
in some charming intercourtse, in which’ reni- 
niscence and prediction, fun and sobriety, the 
old and the young, the living .and alge tire pre- 
cious dead, had takem part, It was a feast, 
indeéd, and ever and anon the rafters of that 


Afumni Hall roared with the merriment and | 


the outspoken demonstrations of all present. 
There is tome no meeting 80 grand as these 
alumni meetings in our colleges on commence- 
ment days. Neyer as then do [ realize the power 
of the college in the community and on all the 
interests of man. Here is the leader of the bar 


‘in the metropclis, this is the governor of his | P 


native commonwealth ; this one is the great 
journalist, this. one the intrepid and skillful 
physician, this One the dedr and humble mis- 
sidnary from some distant clime, and this one 
the mighty man of the platform and pulpit. 
How grandly these professions are here ropre- 
sented on this floor, whilst here and there we 
find the brawny farmer, true son of the college, 
anid the merchant prince, a true son also. Phey 


come ftom the east and the west. the north and | 82. 


the south, from the Pacific and trom beyond 
the sew. Here they are, brothers of the house- 
hold—elder brothers returned home on the oc- 
easion of other brothers attaining their majority. 
We had heen attending sueh a meeting that 
morning. The satisfaction add affection of 
these brethren had p 
very much. As the bell rung for the proces- 
sion to form, I was curious to see the magnates 
of the place, and my friend was not reluctant 
to point them out. Among them were the pre- 
sident and his brother—two brothers worthy of 
their name—several distinguished lawyers, edi- 
tors, and preachers ; now and then a promi 
nent politician wis in sight. As the represen- 
tatives of the classes took their places, and the 
board of trustees and faculty led them, it seemed 
to me a display of disciplined mental and moral 
force that spoke hope to those who despair of 
the country. Indeed, when some despondin 
soul begins to croek about our country, L brea 
the force of his words by recalling the great 
processions of college graduates I bare seen at 
the great colleges of this land. 
That morning, whilst the alamni of William 
College were forming into line, I notieed on the 
apposite side of the street, near the old Griffin 
hapel, now used for a cabinet of scientific 
Specimens, a hay era, 9 old ‘gentleman. He 
was very fair and rosyin his complexion, a tittle 
inclined to eorpulency, just. enough to. make 
him appear well, and a very happy ex ion 
face. He seemed about séventy, but was 
really eighty years old. He was wal kin back 
and forth an airof con satisfaction 
which was t to behold: I knew him 
well, and io on instant all I had heard of his 
peat history flas 
or 


lashed on my mind, and accounted 
his present evident pleasure in’ what was 
ing on. He was-a Berkshire boy, and 
when Stehatid gg rapes oy ‘ Srenwe dates 
in fri e took care 0 r Bid- 
well’s es ned did his work so well’ that he 
was allowed to ride him home for his Thanks- 
giving festival. The morning he started the 
master of the horsé gave him a szver dollar. 
He says it was an astounding event, the greatest 
in his history as the owner of property. He 
rode along in a state of wonder whether it 
| could be possible that he owned 4 silver dol- 
lar! He took out the precivus coin, and felt 
of it; then felt of it through his pantaloons, 
and pinched himeelf, to assure himself that he 
was the happy ‘owner of such a vast sum! Be- 
reached home his practical mind had 
devised a = tor the great dollar, and he 
qeughtes eep with it. That sheep he put out 

ares, and at the end of four-years he had 
two sheep, at the e of eight years he had 


eight, and at.the end.of forty years ne yon Fa 
: od . sixty-four These i 
1832 for Hh - ‘and + each, or ‘fifteen 


h 
hundred and ninety-six dollars. This money 
he inyested in ten up-town lots in New York, 


and in two years they brou Site twelve thou. 
sand dellacs {And that pay d ao hag 
hill. was the lad of 1792, who received the silver 

ollar, aud with it bought: the sheep, whase in- 
ereeng APOTE expenses ip -two years had 
brought him , twelve thousan dollars. It 
cde EP - 

Now pe now e mother 
of Col. Ephraim Williams, mente of. 


mags x Ae . wos linda ‘ackson, the 

Sister OF the gentleman’s grand- 

father ; and that, “haie great confidence i 

the part of, a mother in te education of her 

gone, be was sare | hia great-aunt, Elizabeth 

tsiing be ee Thee 

w ecame. and to go} did. It 

th Jagtan tatty and br tha reas be 
fine beppy 0 | the 

et the street—loyed Wil 

pended money op its 

ships to the amount of fifty 

Te et oe this, and a great deal 

and] said to mys ft: “No wonder hy rem 
bout in so bli away, and smile so bap- 


ts tnde and so ringing a ‘go 


d-morning’ 
jo lse you meet. 
af 1 


‘to be out, poor child, when Fred- | 


eased me, an outsider, | 


Willian College, andex heading 
‘easor- | 
“honsund dollars, 


ian | bull : “« 
is} land again before I lave America.” 


‘‘T wish I were rich, I would buy every- 


| thing,” cried Charlie. 


“Phe sun, mou, and stars ?’’ inquired Wil- 
liam. 

‘* No; cverything that cap be had for money.” 

“ That’s net happiness,”’ suid William. 

‘‘Get your hat, Charlie, and come with me 
to Mr. Morrison’s,"’ said bis father. 

‘*O! please not, papa ; he is such a disagree- 
able, miserable old man, with bis cross looks 
and gouty foot, hobbling about and groaning. ’’ 

uf think you would like to live with him,’ 


| said his father. 


1, papa? I would rather live down in a 
coal-pit.”’ 

“With him you would have all that can be 
bought with money.” 

“T recunt. I see it won't do,” said Charlie. 
Health vannot be bought with money.” 

“ Nor good temper, nor friendship, nor life,” 
said William. 

“Above all,” added their papa, “the favor 
of God cannot be bought with money. Be 
content wiih as much of it as Gud gives, and 
seek to use it aright.” 

‘The fear of God and aweet content 
Yield riches that will ne’er-be spent.”’ 


arithmeticians and others who like to crack an 

arithmetical nut now and then, to try their wits 
upon: Two Arabs sat down to dinner, and 
were accosted by a stranger. who requested to 
join their party,'saying that he could get no_ 

tovisions to buy in that part of the country ; 

ff they would admit him to eat only an equal 

with themselves he would willingly pay them 

the whole. The frugal meal pro a A of eight 
small loaves of bread, five. of which belonged 

to one of the Arabs and three te the other. 

The stranger, having eaten a third part of the 
eight loaves, arose and laid before them eight 
ieces of money, saying: ‘* My friends, there 
is what I promised you ; divide among you ac- 

cording to your rights."’ A little dispute arose 
respecting a division of the — ; but refer- 

ence Being made to the cudi, he adjudged seven 
pieces to the owner of the five loaves, and only 
one piece to him who owned the three loaves. 

Yet the cadi decided justly. 


hep i 
Mrs. Wittine, in the National Teacher, 





| 





ys: 
“The Sabbath school should be like a home. 
We do not enjoy visiting where a frozen respec- 
'tability stiffens every movement, nor where a 
coarse, rollicking familiarity disguste us, but 
| where an easy refinement makes a genial atmos- 
| phere of kindness. The Sabbath school ought 
not to be conducted like a state funeral. 
Neither ought it to be Kept in a perpetual 
titter. . There is an atmosphere of home-like 
cheerfulness in the school where the social ele- 
ment is property: used ; officers and teachers 
| greet each other, and the scholars warmly, cor- 
| dially, heartily. Differences of social standing, 
that elsewhere keep the poor reminded of the 
shabbiness of their clothing and the coarseness 
of their manners, are entirely ignored here.”’ 
A Wortny Exaurte.—A mother, who had 
brought up a large family of children, all of 
whom had become members of the Christian 
, fold, was asked what. means she had used with 
so much success to win them to the cross. She 
replied: ‘‘I haye always felt that if they were 
not converted before they become seven or 
eight years of age, they would probably be 
| lost; and when they have approached that 
age, Ihave been in agony lest they should 
pss it unconverted. Ihave gone to the Lord 
in my anguish, and he has not turned awa 
thy prayers, nor his mercy from me.” Leta 
mothers and fathers follow this example. The 
incident has also a moral for children. 


“Taurus AND Pairves. 


The best cure for dirt, is the water cure. 
Kvergreens—those who don’t take the papers. 


Crocodiles may or may not weep, but whales 
certainly blubber. : Ni 


~ A person who keepsa gentleman’s furnishing 
store is now called a shirtist. 

Civility costs nothing, therefore misers area 
civil race. * ‘ 

The blowing of advertisements is what makes 
the trade win 

Fisk's financial figure of speech, ‘ gone 
where the woodbine  twineth,”" is understood 
to signify, ‘* gone up the spout,” 

What is the best stimulant for the hare? 
The greyhound, 











J 





best drink, 


When a draft passes through a bank, does 
it give the clerks colds. 


_A man who bumps his head against that of 
his neighbor is not apt to think that two heads 
are better than one.” 


Some Canadian papers object to the proposed 
fractional currency on the : d that it would 
be inconvenient for those who cannot read. 


‘The best cure for hydrophobia is to climb a 
tree, and wait until thedog leaves. Then: fol- 
low suit-and leave also. 


None but the brave deserve the fair, and it 
takes a brave man to live with some of they. 


A Troy arwmneece i “@ man with 


one eye named ** but does. not. 
psa the name of the other eye. Ew 
A young lady of sixteen, who had worn short 
dresses all her life positively told her hoshann 
she would wear them no longer. 
Puzzix.—What step must I take to remove 
the sweet A from the alphabet? Ans.—By B 
it. 


Pozzix.—Why is an avaricious man like one 
with a short memory? Ans.—He is always 
for. getting. 

A bill posted on the walls of a cou 
announces that “a lecture will be 
the open air, and a collection made at 
to defray expenses.” 

An Irishman: gave birth to the 


, if I live ti 
I dunno if I will or no; I leanne 


ot village 


vered in 
the door 


I die ant 


+ 


& lawyer 


4 fire, which le: 
ypaaaage, Feat nf 


opl-f 
fe here tha Miah vs : 


‘ to exclaim : | 
it 
it 


A good natured ‘travele in 
shart dish age’ aod tres eeeeise'e” ey oie 


oe 43 








‘‘ Mamme, I am very glad I tool) the 


A Pozztx.—Here is a question for young | 


He is happy who considers water his only and. 


"| and gives them a soddon. and 


ould Ire. | 


- A Scotch nobleman 
chaos was nye nop 


gb is ae? 2 phe 
‘miles end half: a pound of , 


fruitsin abundance, there would be fewer dia: 
cussions of the question, ‘* Why do beys leaye 
the farm ?’’ 

A mild spel! wili allow of the praning of 
such grape-vines and gooseberry and  ¢urrant 
bushes as were left at the réghlar autum pran- 
ing.—Agriculturist. 


Horses oaght to have good cleaning and re 

lar exercise. If there is nothing for them te 
,g give them a run of an hour or two in a wel). 
fenced lot, one at a time—if there fs atiy 
danger of their kicking each other—every {gir 
day. Don't scrimp in beddidg + you Will ‘lose 
nothing, bat gain, in the les# amount of fodd » 
horse will need if kept warm, Close stables 
must be well ventilated. Direct the black. 
smith to put the best and toughest steel int 
the caulks, so welded on that they will mot tear 
out. The caulks should be thick, so that they 
po | be sharpened when necessary several time 
without the necessity of renewing the'shoes.— 
Agriculturist. . 


Beef Stock.—As beeves increase in flesh, 
their feed should be improved in quality, and 
varied, so as to tempt the appetite, especially if 
~~ are to be marketed soon, | If they are to 
be kept for grazing, they need not.be fed hish- 
ly, but kept gaining. ' 

Cows.—Should any “come in” thusarly, 
give them warm quarters and abundant feed, 
which may well consist of foat or five quarts of 
brau or middlings, two quarts ‘of oil-meal vr 
corn-meal, and half a bushel of roots for each 
one, with all the hay she will*eae °Thiw will 
keep up the How of milk dntil grass -coltiés. 
Grain fed to cows with calf is‘of great service, 
and it is perfectly safe to let s ‘cow get ‘almost 
beef fat; if she is a good milker, ‘wll wil! come 
back in milk and cream. 


Horses in ripe use vy 
ming, with care tl ir ‘ing, is suite. 
ie for the seasou. Those hevtone Tite font 
should be exercised, that their leya de nt be- 
come stiff and ‘‘ stocky.’’. Hf. they do,band 
rubbing is an excellent thing to coduce thew. 
They get exercise enough usually by haying an 
hour’s ran daily. 


Brood Mares ‘shont@ have Teghlar exercise 
also, and their feed may be.igereased in quan- 
tity or quality as their time approaches. Be 
carefal about their lipning upen’ the dee, and 
see that they Luve feed aud “water . 
and salt, either always a le, or fre. 
quently—the former plan ‘is best: “ “~~ ~ 


Sheep.—Separate the weakly from these that 
crowd them, so that each shall get its tull share 
of feed. Feed toots. if you have theny to’ all, 
but especially to fattening sheep, and ewes near 
yeaning. Remove vermin and scab by carbolic 
soap. 

Early Lambs should be im very warm 
quarters, carefully attended during the critical 
périod of the first few days. Should they ‘be. 
gone chilled and set back, much of the profit 
8 lost. 


only good feed and 


at 


Prepartnc Foop ror Stock»—A first-class 
feed cutter should be found in every farmer's 
barn. The cost is but small compared with 
its usefulness. The saving of food by its 
use will soon pay for it; the time and labor of 
using it is well spent, and ‘the result will be 
seen both in the saving pf food and in the im- 
proved condition of the stock.’ 
Bw. ay se —n all should be cut 

ore being fed. | jn troughs, never on 

Stock Journal. ote 


the ground.— Am. 

Sore Movrs in Catrie.—A cotrespondént 
in rm a county, Mo., writes that a dises 
is thete prevalent called Black-tongt 


tongue, and Sore-mouth. Several o 


bors have Idst.cattle. ‘Tie aydhp date tauarth 
ze foaming at che ch. ahd inabil 
) én ( a 
weak solution 


is @ , 
ofl me 


given with the feed 
os & Warm gruel of 
—Agriculturist. 

: Domestic Reeipes. 
| Srewrn Ovsrees.—Pnt. the. 
sieve, and set it ona pan to 


from them. Then ent off. the. 
put the oysters into a stew-pae wi 


hole 

, & few blades of mace, some, gryint 

aioe Add a suai ites cf uae i 

flour. nae poet oveethem about half 
liquor, or a 


ood 
jour. 


heaten 8 


; 


q 


ay 


tbe ilk 


toast and ay Gan the ban ae 
a Tsu it. with , liquor, ig bi 

a a clio a Ele 
ened by stirring in flour. It spoils the taste, 

good 


» of Put ft ix 
it until it is done, when ne 
tvYinegar, meee vs 
_ S2ewen Murtrox C te los 
of-sipttder inge. abagenand toon 


pet 


Superior Pusrasicrial an , 
Take a le 8 of gam ‘arabic; 
in poe, Fron a 
a clean jan ‘bi d cork it: 


“BG 


mieg oats eo 








